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This is the 2nd issue of The Liguorian that 
comes to its readers from the new offices that 
have been acquired near Barnhart, Missouri, 
20 miles south of St. Louis. The November 


issue, which did riot get into the mails until. 


the 10th of the month, was put out under 
tremendous difficulties. We had moved all the 
office equipment, files, mailing machinery, etc., 
from Oconomowoc to Missouri during the 
last week of October. Repairs and adjust- 
ments had to be made on the buildings into 
which we were moving and on the living 
rooms and offices we were to occupy. It 
took time to set up the files, to place the ma- 
chinery in operation, and to find room to 
work in the midst of plasterers, carpenters, 
electricians and plumbers. That is the explana- 
tion of the lateness of the November issue. 
The present issue is being mailed close to 
the usual first of the month. The staff has 
settled down in the very modest quarters that 
are available (heated, these cold days and 
nights, by small oil stoves in each room), and 
is enthusiastically planning great things for 
The Liguorian. True to our constantly re- 
iterated pledges, we do not ask our readers 
to come forward and help us pay any of the 
debts we have had to incur to set up a mon- 
astery and offices solely dedicated to the lovers 
of good: reading and to the publishing of the 
best in Catholic reading matter in magazine, 
pamphlet and book form. We do ask, how- 


¢ Amongst Ourselves 


ever, that interested readers will do one thing, 
and that is to acquire for us or to give us 
one new subscriber to The Liguorian. In fact 
we are sending a letter to each present reader, 
describing the new Liguorian headquarters, 
and asking all to put a new Liguorian reader 
on our list. For many, this will most easily 
be done by giving a Christmas gift subscrip- 
tion to at least one friend. 


At present, business correspondence to The 
Liguorian and the Liguorian Pamphlet Office 
should be addressed either to Box 55, Barn- 
hart, Missouri, or to 1118 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 6, Missouri, the latter being the 
address from which our magazines must be 
mailed at the St. Louis post office. The post 
office department of the government will soon, 
we hope, set up a post office for our own 
use on the new Liguorian grounds. We beg 
for patience on the part of our readers for 
the delays that have occurred during the diffi- 
cult days of our moving. © 


With this issue of The Liguorian a joyous 
Christmas wish is being extended to every old 
and new reader. The wish will be extended 
throughout the year 1948, in the constant 
effort to make the principles of Christianity 
and the ideals of democracy appear so clear, 
so compelling and so rewarding, that they will 
effect in tens of thousands of lives the great 
happiness that depends upon them. 


1948 ART CALENDARS MAY STILL BE ORDERED 
35 cents each, three for one dollar 
Order from The Liguorian, Box 55, Barnhart, Mo. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Bad Christmas 


A bit of a meditation for Advent, for the worried and fearful as 


well as for the callous and cruel. 


D. F. Miller 


THE WORLD is in uncertain times. 
Cynics say that there is not much hope 
for the future. Some see war just around 
the next bend. Others are worried about 
a revolution of the masses, even in 
countries where democracy seems to be 
strongly entrenched. Others still proph- 
esy depressions to come, with their at- 
tendant want, privation, even starvation. 
A very dark picture can be painted by 
those who have an eye for grim pos- 
sibilities. 

In the midst of all this uncertainty 
and fearfulness, the coming of Christ- 
mas is a great stabilizer of human emo- 
tions and a powerful antidote for human 
fears. For when you get right down to 
the bottom of its meaning, you find 
that it tells people not to worry too 
much about the condition of the world 
in which they live; its message is that 
there is nothing in life so important as 
the individual human being and the fate 
of his soul; its theme is that wars and 
revolutions and depressions are things 
of time which receive, once they have 
passed, the sole immortality of a line 
in the volumes of recorded history. The 
thing that matters, says Christmas, is 


what the individual human being is do- 
ing with his soul. 


That is why it is possible to speak 
of a “bad Christmas.”’ Such a Christmas 
is not one that finds a great many 
nations at war with one another, nor 
one that finds the living conditions of 
thousands unsatisfactory and hard. It 
is one that comes and goes, leaving even 
one human being, to say nothing of a 
hundred thousand, unregenerate and 
lost to God. Christmas was designed 
to save the individual for somthing bet- 
ter than a few years of peace on earth 
and economic security and prosperous 
finances. It becomes a bad Christmas 
for anyone who wants so badly to have 
peace on earth and financial security 
that he forgets all about the incon- 
ceivably higher security and eternally 
long prosperity of heaven. And lest any- 
one begin to think that this represents 
the malodorous philosophy of not giving 
a hang about suffering and privation 
and death all around one in the world 
because one is mooning about heaven, 
let it be added at once that the only 
true alleviators of human suffering on 
earth will ever be those whose first con- 
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cern is to make sure of heaven for them- 
selves and for as many others as pos- 
sible. The truth is that the only auth- 
orized blue print for peace and security 
on earth is the one whose main lines 
indicate the road that leads to heaven. 
Any other blueprint ends in war and 
depression on earth, and ends in hell, 
whether the lines to that goal are drawn 
in or not. 


It is not very difficult to draw up a 
list of those for whom Christmas will 
be bad this year, or any year. Perhaps 
some of those who glance over the list 
will recognize themselves and be moved, 
through the grace of God, to change 

what might have been bad into good. 


The first class of those for whom 
Christmas will be bad (no matter how 
hilarious their conduct may be) consists 
of the people who will let it pass with- 
out removing some form of hatred from 
their hearts. Hatred may take on many 
different forms. It may be a long stand- 
ing grudge against a next door neigh- 
bor, that started with an argument over 
some trivial thing and has resulted ever 
since in no words being exchanged and 
bad will becoming more intense with 
the passage of each year. It may be a 
refusal to forgive a relative for having 
got the best of one in a money deal, 
or for having said something nasty about 
one’s character. It may be hatred of a 
whole race or nationality, such as arises 
from prejudice against Negroes or Jews 
or any other class of people. (Such 
hatreds are usually denied in words but 
expressed with great clarity in deeds. 
E. G.: “I don’t hate Negroes, but I 
won’t have them going to the same 
theatres and living on the same streets 
and entering the same church and school 
that white people use. . . . Negroes are 
all right in their place, which place is 
one of inferiority to white people.”) Or 
hatred may be a laboring man’s deter- 
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mination to ruin every capitalist, or a 
capitalist’s firm intent to resist and 
block every honest and rightful effort of 
workingmen to attain a decent living 
from the work of their hands. If Christ- 
mas passes, for any individual, without 
a destruction of these hatreds, it is a 
bad Christmas, because the Christ 
whose name makes Christmas has no 
redemption and no heaven for those 
who cannot take and live His words: 
“Love your enemies; do good to them 
that hate you.” 


The second class of those for whom 
Christmas is bad covers a wide range 
of people. In it are all who refuse, for 


-one reason or another, to recognize any 


personal relationship between themselves 
and God, or who refuse to accept the 
Saviour who is Christ. These are of 
many kinds. At the head of the list are 
those who are intellectually too proud 
to honor God and believe in Christ. 
They are a formidable outfit: university 
professors, successful business men, spe- 
cialists in some ultra limited field of 
science. They know so much that they 
cannot even envision a being who knows 
more than they do; therefore there is 
no God, at least none worth paying any 
attention to. Christmas is bad for them; 
nay, it is a kind of hell for them. It 
makes them snort and fume, because 
so many people treat the One Who made 
Christmas as if He knew more than they 
do. They have a bad time of it indeed. 


In the same class, but with less bitter- 
ness and hopelessness, are those for 
whom Christmas is bad because they 
just have not given any time or thought 
to religion or God. They have a vague 
feeling of the importance of God in their 
lives, but no time for Him. They are 
people who make statements like this: 
“T have nothing against religion; it is 
all right for others; I’m just too busy 
to be concerned about it myself.” 
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Christmas is very bad for them because 
to say that one has no time for the most 
important realities in the world is a 
contradiction in terms. Those who speak 
thus will never use the same excuse 
when they actually stand before God 
who gave them all their time and all the 
necessary incentives to use it well. They 
will then see through the folly and illogic 
of their bad Christmases. 

There are also those, in this class, 
who make their whole religion consist 
of what they call “good works.” This 
has its pat formulas that are handed 
down from lip to lip among the gullible. 
“Tt doesn’t matter what you believe, so 
long as you do good to others.” “It is 
idle to speculate on whether Jesus Christ 
was God; it is enough merely to prac- 
tice the golden rule.” “We refuse to 
be hidebound by any dogmas; to love 
your neighbor is the whole of religion.” 
“Tt is not necessary to go to any church 
or to worship any God; the best religion 
is that which tries to reduce suffering 
in this world.” Christmas is bad for 
such people, even though they bubble 
over with good will to men, and. fling 
benefactions and presents about on 
every hand, simply because a person 
cannot ignore God without being, in 
turn, ignored by God. And there is 
nothing worse in all the world than 
being ignored by the God Who came 
into the world as a baby just to draw 
the world’s attention to Himself as the 
beginning and end of all happiness and 
good. 


The third class of people who will 
have a bad Christmas consists of those 
who know God, who recognize the 
authority and rights of Christ, but who 
will go through the.Christmas season in 
a state of rebellion against Him on 
some point of His law. These, too, are 
of many kinds. It’s a bad Christmas 
for the Catholic married couple whose 
habit of contraception goes right on 
through the holy season of God’s child- 
hood. It’s a bad Christmas for the 
Catholic who celebrates the holy day of 
Christ’s coming by getting drunk or by 
making himself unfit to attend the re- 
quired Mass. It’s a bad Christmas for 
the Catholic sweethearts whose holiday 
dates give rise to the same indulgences 
in sensuality that they confessed and 
pretended to repent of the day before 
Christmas. In short, it’s a bad Christ- 
mas for anyone who stays at odds with 
Christ during the Christmas season, or 
who uses the Christmas season as an 
occasion for offending Him seriously in 
any way. 

A good Christmas is one that is not 
only free from any sin, but that brings 
a person into greater and fonder love 
and friendship for Christ, and hence 
into greater security for eternity. Such 
good Christmases, multiplied around the 
world, are the only kind that will banish 
fear of war, make depressions impos- 
sible, prevent revolutions, and grant 
men and nations peace and prosperity 
for the short term of their stay in this 
world. 


The Word “Christmas” 


The word Christmas means Christ’s Mass, and has had many variations of 
spelling throughout the centuries. In old English writings it appears as Chryst- 
masse, Christmes, Crestenmes, Cristenmas, Crystmas, Chrystemasse, Christmes. The 
feast has also been called Noel. Noel comes, according to some, from the French 
word nouvelles, and is a contraction of les bonnes nouvelles, or “the good news 
of the Gospel.” Chaucer in the thirteenth century speaks of Noel as the festive 
cry at Christmas—“Nowel cryeth every lusty man.” Other writers maintain that 
the word is a corruption of Yule, Jule or Ule, the ancient British name for the 


pagan festival of the sun. 
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Three Minute Instruction 





On Christmas Cribs 


The place of the Christmas crib in the worship of the true religion 
is one that both provides the final answer to certain objections raised 
against Catholic practice, and promotes the true religious sentiments 
that God wanted to be evoked in the hearts of His creatures by the 


birth of His Son. 


1. The use of the crib as a representation of the birth of Christ in the 
stable makes the accusation that Catholics are image-worshippers, still made 
by a great many Protestant Christians, seem empty and foolish. When Catholics 
erect a crib in their churches, there is not the slightest danger that any Catholic 
who sees it will think that there is anything but plaster or wax or stone 
in the image of the Christchild that appears there, or that there is any 
mysterious power in the wood or clay or paper of which the crib is made. 
Everybody recognizes that these form only a picture or reminder of the 
actual event of the first Christmas night. How it can possibly be sinful to 
look at such a picture, or even to kneel before it and think of the real Christ 
and pray to Him, is difficult to imagine. 


2. While the crib in a Catholic church offers no one an excuse or occasion 
for “worshipping graven images,” it does help greatly to awaken the deep 
religious dispositions that were eternally intended to arise out of the pondering 
of the Christmas story. It is easy to think of the complete helplessness to 
which the Son of God reduced Himself for mankind when one sees before 
him an artistic representation of Christ as a helpless baby; it is easy to be 
content with less than rich and luxurious surroundings in life when one sees 
an image of the open, damp, rude stable in which the King of Kings was 
born; it is easy to be moved to a love of Christ that will have done with 
all sin when one beholds just the first price the Son of God paid to convince 
the world of the malice and hatefulness of sin. 


It is therefore recommended to non-Catholics that they visit a Cath- 
olic church during the Christmas season and contemplate the crib they 
will find there. If they have faith in Christ as their Redeemer, they 
will find that faith deepened and warmed and made practical just by 


gazing at a crib. 
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Beggars at Christmas 


There are two kinds of beggars in this simple parable with an old- 
fashioned happy ending. There are also several different morals. 


E. F. Miller 


THE CHRISTMAS season is a miser- 
able time for holy and helpless nuns 
to be evacuated (to use a soft term), 
or to be ejected (to use a harsh term) 
from a hospital which they have made 
popular to the poor, and to which they 
themselves have become attached be- 
cause of the consuming toil they put 
into it and the many heartaches with 
which they consecrated it. Christmas 
is a time for taking people in, and not 
for putting people out. That lesson was 
learned on the first Christmas day of 
the world, when there was no room in 
the inn, and the tiny Infant, who had 
invisible angels bowing low before Him 
(because He was God), had to be car- 
ried under His mother’s heart out to a 
mean, cold stable, and be born to the 
mewing of cows and the whistling of 


’ the wind as it swept through the cracks 


of the rickety shed and even brought 
in a few white flakes of snow as a pres- 
ent to the little Outcast whom nobody 
wanted. Well, in a small way, that’s 
how it was with the Sisters these many 
Christmases later—there was no room 
for them in the inn. Nobody should be 
surprised at that, for, were they not 
Sisters precisely because they wanted to 
be like the Baby whose birthday they 
were about to celebrate? 

The hospital which they attended was 
situated deep in the country (country 
in the sense of a farm area), or better 
still, deep in the shadows of a woods, 
for there were wonderful fir trees sur- 
rounding it on every side; and about 
ten miles or so from the nearest town, 
which was called Fir City. Three units 
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made up the institution: a rambling 
house with many rooms and corridors 
that served for the administration build- 
ing and the clinic; a two-story frame 
structure that had a porch almost all 
the way around it and which the Sisters 
used for their convent; and the hospital 
proper—a comparatively new addition, 
constructed of fine brick, and possessing 
everything that was pretty and up-to- 
date. That was the reason why the 
Sisters were given charge of the place. 
It was so up-to-date that the two doc- 
tors who conceived and bore the original 
idea were not able to meet their bills 
no matter how many operations they 
performed or patients they took in. Of 
course, they did not know how to pray, 
or did not care to pray. If they did, this 
story would not be told. In fact, there 
would be no story to tell. Not knowing 
how to pray, then, the doctors finally 
saw the day dawn when they could no 
longer carry on business; and the village 
had to come in and take charge. The 
first thing that the mayor and his staff 
bethought themselves to do was to invite 
the Sisters from some far-off convent to 
come and try to bring a bit of order 
into the financial chaos of the bankrupt 
institution. In a nonce, a group of Sis- 
ters was established on the premises 
under the superiorship of Sister Xavier. 
The only condition put down in the con- 
tract was that the Sisters should slowly 
lower the debt until it had entirely dis- 
appeared. Then the hospital would be 
theirs for good. 

Sister Xavier was a wonderful woman, 
to say the least. In her middle thirties, 











and owning that calm and refined beauty 
which is the mark of true spirituality, 
she was a living and walking example 
of what the Catholic religion can do to 
a personality that is willing to submerge 
itself completely in the fathomless 
depths of that religion. She was a credit 
to her sex, and even the Protestants 
and pagans who came in contact with 
her felt the power of her charm and 
goodness. She had only one fault, and 
that was over-generosity. Knowing well 
the value of money and the necessity 
of the same on occasion (she had earned 
her living in the world before coming 
to the convent), she did not seem to 
care for money, even when she could 
have had it in large amounts by merely 
being a little more discriminating in 
regard to whom she admitted to the 
hospital. If only she had carefully ex- 
amined the income and property of 
prospective patients, learning who could 
pay and who could not pay, and then 
giving the preference to the ones who 
could pay (for the sake of liquidating 
the debt, of course), she might have 
had the hospital on a profitable basis 
almost before the first repairs had to 
be made. But that was not her policy. 
She took in all who came along whether 
they were beggars or millionaires; and 
you can be sure that the millionaires 
were few and far between, and that they 
gave out only as much money as their 
bill called for. 


Now, such a manner of doing things 
would be understandable in the first 
days of a religious order. Foundresses 
are saints; and because they are saints 
they start an order to work for the 
poor in some way or other, without 
thought of material gain or even salary. 
And for the first few years of the order’s 
history the idea and ideal are carried 
out to the letter. God always provides 
for empty larders and unpaid bills when 
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there is a saint in the neighborhood. 
But when the order grows big and 
healthy, this program (out of necessity) 
changes. Naturally, it has to be like 
that. How could X-ray machines and 
all the rest be provided the sick if people 
refused to make recompense for the 
service rendered them while they were 
sick? 

It does not take a large imagination 
to figure out the condition of the hospital 
in the midst of the fir trees when Sister 
Xavier insisted on acting as though her 
order had just been founded, and dollar 
bills would be discovered growing on 
trees some morning in order that the 
debts might be successfully met. By 
Thanksgiving Day of her second year 
in charge the financial state of affairs 
was showing signs of great strain. That 
was the reason for Sister Joan’s small 
fit of temper when she was called down 
to the emergency room on that day and 
found an old man lying on one of the 
tables, having about him every sign of 
drunkenness. It was taking in people 
like that which was ruining the hospital. 
She would secure permission from the 
Superior to have the man carried to 
a city hospital some place. This sort of 
thing would have to stop. She found 
the Superior scrubbing the floor of one 
of the corridors. Without introduction 
or apology she broke into her story. 


Sister Xavier listened attentively, nod- 
ding her head in agreement each time 
Sister Joan brought special emphasis to 
bear on the insanity of continuing a 
program of taking care of every Tom, 
Dick and Harry who was too lazy to 
work and thereby earn a little money 
for just such contingencies as hospital 
care, and yet who expected the Sisters 
to wait on them and give them medi- 
cines every time they got a headache 
or drank too much whiskey—like that 
old tramp downstairs right now. Other 
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hospital Sisters didn’t act like that, and 
that was why they could go on expand- 
ing, constantly putting up new wings 
and new nurses’ homes and new con- 
vents. Look at us! We haven’t a thing 
to show for our several years of labor 
here except a lot of debts and a real 
danger of being thrown out all together. 


“You’re wrong there, my dear,” an- 
swered Sister Xavier. “We have much 
to show for our several years of work.” 
One of Sister Xavier’s greatest gifts was 
the power of turning wrath into remorse. 
Without adding an explanation to her 
words to Sister Joan, she made her feel 
that perhaps the need of money and 
the use of every means (within reason) 
to gain it, did not have all the argu- 
ment on their side. Perhaps a hospital 
had another purpose beyond supplying 
comfort for those who could buy comfort 
any place they wanted it in the world. 
Perhaps there was more in the essential 
idea of a hospital than the mere mend- 
ing of the body. “Now, let me tell you 
what to do,” Sister Xavier went on. 
.“Go down and look after that old man 
as though He were Christ Himself. For 
all you know, it may be that he is 
Christ. What would the policeman who 
brought him here think if you told him 
that we would not accept a drunkard 
and that anyone in such a condition had 
to be taken to a city hospital where 
they don’t even have a crucifix on the 
wall? What would God say? Some- 
times I think that it’s far better to labor 
for a poor drunkard whose only sin 
is his drink and who knows it, than 
to labor for pampered and selfish people 
whose sins are much more polite and 
polished and terrible than getting drunk 
and yet who will not admit that they 
have ever committed a wrong in their 
lives. Those women who think that 
they are doing God a favor by having 
one baby and who simply refuse to nurse 


that one baby out of fear that they 
will harm their figure—I can stand their 
righteousness no more than Our Lord 
could stand the righteousness of the 
Pharisees. Those men who have grown 
fat on the earnings that they ground 
out of the blood and sweat of the ones 
who work for them, and then come in 
here to be treated for diseases that they 
got from their excesses and their high 
living—I can overlook their arrogance 
no more than Our Lord could overlook 
the arrogance of the godless rich of His 
day. Of course these people pay their 
bills. Of course we could blow up this 
hospital into a balloon of worldly pros- 
perity and financial security if we 
wanted to borrow the breath that comes 
from such adored and well-tended bod- 
ies. But are they the kind of people 
we want to specialize in? Where there’s 
no humility, there’s little chance for con- 
version. And money almost always de- 
stroys humility first. I would say that 
there’s a one hundred percent better 
chance of converting a drunkard who is 
poor to a more respectable life than 
these prosperous pagans, some of whom 
are even Catholic. So, Sister, run down 
now and pump out the old man, and 
send him on his business with a smile, 
and not with a frown. God will even up 
things in His own good time. Mark my 
word.” 


Sister Joan left her Superior to her 
scrubbing, and returned to the emer- 
gency room where she gave the required 
order. She was a young Sister and an 
efficient one, with enough degrees be- 
hind her name to start a school. But 
she had heard somewhere that to trust 
in God is well; but to expect a hospital 
to thrive on the “thank you’s” of paup- 
ers is certainly not consistent with sound 
and holy prudence, which must never 
be separated from confidence. The prob- 
lem was too much for her. At any 
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rate, she had said her say, and the full 
responsibility would now rest squarely 
on the shoulders of the Superior. All 
she had to do at the moment was to 
have the old man pumped out. This 
she did, and that, even with a smile, 
as though it were the only proper thing 
to do—to take care of drunkards so 
that they could walk straight again, and 
not go floundering about in the gutter. 
It was a rather strange coincidence that 
when the pumping out was finished, the 
usual signs of drunkenness were not 
present. True, there was the odor of 
liquor on the man’s breath, and when 
he first was brought in, he staggered 
around and talked foolishly just like 
any person who has taken too much. 
But the contents of his stomach showed 
very little liquor. It was a peculiar 
contradiction, but not one to go into 
or investigate. So, he was set on his 
feet and told to go home and stay sober. 
He went off without so much as a word 
of thanks, and of course, without pay- 
ing even a penny for the care that was 
given him. 


By Christmas eve the financial condi- 
tion of the hospital was critical. In 
fact, it was so critical that two ulti- 
matums had been issued to the Sister 
Superior. The first one came from 
Mother General of the order, and it was 
short and curt. It only said that the 
Motherhouse was tired of hearing com- 
plaints about a hospital that by this 
time should be self-supporing. If some 
thing was not done immediately, or if 
signs were not forthcoming as to a def- 
inite plan for the future, there would 
be a new Superior in charge at the be- 
ginning of the year. The second note 
came from the village officials, and it 
was lengthy and courteous. It said that 
complaints had been registered by cer- 
tain corporations and businesses that 
the hospital owed them money, and that 
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nothing but promises had been given in 
answer to their duns. They threatened 
legal action if immediate steps were not 
taken to fulfill the outstanding obliga- 
tions. Therefore, if the good Sisters had 
no scheme for placating these people, 
the hospital would have to be put in 
other hands by the beginning of the 
year. ; 


The Sisters were sore at heart when 
their Superior (whom they loved very 
much) read them the notes and asked 
for special prayers that the eviction 
might not take place. She said that she 
did not care whether or not a new Super- 
ior were put in charge of the hospital, 
for she never did fancy a position of 
authority. But she did not want the 
hospital to revert to non-sectarian hands. 
Think of all the souls that were saved 
through the services of the Sisters, all 
the babies baptized, all the non-Cath- 
olics converted. The mere fact that 
there was a chaplain living in the build- 
ing should make the Sisters desirous of 
praying till their knees were actually 
worn through so that their dear patients 
would not have to suffer their pains 
and even die without the help of a priest 
of God. And the Sisters did pray hard, 
for their faith in God was vast. But 
they were sad nevertheless, fearing that 
perhaps it was not the will of God that 
they should remain. They went about 
the wards and the rooms, putting up 
and decorating Christmas trees, hum- 
ming Christmas carols and showing more 
charity than ever to the ones who were 
least deserving of their charity. And 
on Christmas eve the hospital looked 
so bright and cheerful that one would 
imagine that the Sisters hadn’t a worry 
in the world. A heavy snow covered the 
ground outside and made the frosty fir 
trees twinkle in the silver moonlight 
like satin on a cloud-field. 


Meanwhile Sister Joan was slaving 
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away at the books in the office (as she 
had been doing for some weeks now), 
trying to determine what _ back-bills 
could be collected from ex-patients long 
since discharged. She also checked over 
the list of current patients who might 
be in a position to pay their bill as soon 
as they were released. It was as she 
expected — at least three quarters of 
these latter were too poor to give even 
a dollar until they went home and saved 
their meagre earnings for a year or two. 
Apparently the Superior’s charity had 
increased as Christmas drew near. With 
a sigh she put down her pencil and 
looked up from her book. And whom 
should she see standing before her but 
the old man who had come to the hos- 
pital on that memorable Thanksgiving 
Day because he was drunk, and who 
had left the hospital without so much 
as a word or sign of gratitude for the 
kindness that had been shown him. Be- 
fore Sister Joan could catch herself, she 
said: “What! You again?” But im- 
mediately she was sorry. He was blue 
with cold, and a racking cough accom- 
panied his every breath. His hair and 
beard were tangled and matted, and he 
wore no overcoat or hat. All he wanted 
was a room for the night—just for this 
one night—tomorrow he would go and 
trouble them no more. 


This was a pretty problem. There 
were no free rooms in the whole insti- 
tution, and all the beds in the wards 
were taken too. But no man asking for 
shelter could be sent away on a night 
like this, even though he didn’t. have 
a dime to his name. Why, the very 
windows were coated over with ice as a 
proof of the zero temperature outside. 
Besides, it was Christmas eve. Some- 
thing would have to be arrafiged. Sister 
Joan called the Superior, and between 
the two of them, a bed was set up at 
the end of a corridor and a screen thrown 
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around it for privacy. Then they led 
the tottering stranger to his place and 
with much maneuvering got him under 
the covers. Sister Xavier brought him 
a hot drink and told him to drink every 
drop of it, for she wanted to see him 
up in time to attend the midnight Mass. 
He wasn’t sick; so, he didn’t have to 
worry. All he needed was a chance to 
get warm. Of course, she had his soul 
in sight, thinking that perhaps the beau- 
tiful service plus the grace of God would 
bring him to a better way of life. Even 
though he was poor he didn’t have to 
be a tramp. 


But the old man did not attend the 
midnight Mass. About 11:30 the two 
Sisters approached him to see if he 
was capable of going. Softly, almost as 
though it were being whispered, came 
the poignant melody of “Silent Night” 
from the chapel upstairs. They went be- 
hind the screen. One of the tramp’s 
hands was dangling alongside the bed, 
and Sister Xavier touched it gently in 
order to awaken him. Strange it seemed. 
The hand was colder now than it had 
been in the beginning. Quickly she 
looked at his face. The skin was drawn, 
the eyes half-open. She felt his pulse 
and found no sign of life—the unknown 
visitor had died in his sleep. They 
called the doctor and the priest, and 
then knelt down to say a prayer—a 
prayer that God would be good to one 
who had left this life so utterly alone, 
and that on the most joyous night of 
the year. Sisters Xavier and Joan were 
women who by the very nature of their 
calling had become inured to the sight 
of death. But this time their eyes were 
not without tears as they finally made 
their way to the chapel for the midnight 
mass. 


But the surprise came in the morning. 
And with the narrating of the surprise 
this Christmas parable can well come 








to a close. When the proper author- 
ities went through the pockets of the 
stranger in order to identify him, they 
discovered a formidable-looking docu- 
ment inside the lining of his coat. It 
started off with a preamble to the effect 
that once upon a time the owner of 
the document had been told that he 
could never receive assistance from a 
hospital unless he could give proof ahead 
of time that he would pay the bill for 
all and any services rendered him. He 
did not believe it; and so, to disprove 
the statement he came to this hospital 
under the apparent influence of liquor. 
But he wasn’t drunk at all. He was 
merely making an experiment. The Sis- 
ters received him well. One of them 
even smiled at him as he left. For that 
reason he was leaving to the Sisters the 
bulk of his estate, which amounted to 
$800,000, together with a cherry orchard 
from which they would draw a substan- 
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tial income for many years to come. 


Of course, they checked on the matter 
and were informed that everything was 
in order—the real and original will was 
in a lawyer’s office. And so it came 
about that all the debts were paid, the 
Mother General was satisfied and the 
Village officials were happy that the 
Sisters could remain. The only sad part 
of the whole affair was that Sister 
Xavier, when her term of office ex- 
pired, made it quite clear that she did 
not want a reappointment as Superior. 
She, asked that she be placed in the 
ranks again as a simple Sister for the 
good of her soul. She maintained that it 
is not good to be a Superior over a long 
period of time. The Mother General 
respected her request and put her in the 
kitchen as assistant to the chief cook. 
Sister Joan was assigned her place as 
Superior. She is still gloriously reigning. 


Are These Your Sentiments? 
The following is undoubtedly what some people mean when they repeat the 


words of the age-old prayer: 


Our Father, who are supposed to be always on the lookout in heaven or some- 
where, ready to hand me whatever I call for, listen, this is what I want; I want 
my own little kingdom here with everybody kow-towing to me; I want ‘my 
name to be honored; I want my will to be done by Thee and everybody else. 
Give me not only bread, but pie and ice cream and a fat checking account in 
the bank so I shan’t have to bother asking Thee day after day. Oh yes, forgive 
all my sins. Maybe I am not so sorry for them; then too there are some people 


whom I do not exactly forgive—they are just too hateful. 


But forgive me 


anyway, because I do not want to go to hell or purgatory or anything like that. 
Lead me not into temptation, but don’t mind if I go occasionally myself without 
being led. Deliver me from bad luck. That’s what I want, and if Thou art 
not prompt in giving it, I'll lose my faith. Amen. 


Ancient of Days. 

High above the value of this world’s misery it stands forth in Christ, on a 
hill that cannot be hid; seeing above it the sky and glittering stars, seeing 
beneath it the earth with the dwellers thereon in gloom and darkness. There 
meantime between earth and heaven, on the heights of Christ’s lofty mountain, 
stands the Church, breathing the pure and vital air of the spirit of God; and 
seeing men daily journeying towards it, in the strength of the same Christ, 
and in the purification of themselves by the Divine Fire; men, who when they 
have at length become thoroughly simple, pure and one in it, are then made 
clear and luminous by the light of the Divine Sun and are perfected by the 
crowning Love of God in Christ in Heaven. 

—from the mediaeval humanist, Colet. 
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New Public Enemy No. 1 


There are thousands who will wholeheartedly agree with this designa- 
tion of the greatest enemy of modern civilization. Let them read this 
and gloat over their successful countermeasures. 


C. Dubart 


GIVE place, you Jesse Jameses, “Baby 
Face” Nelsons, Al Capones, Dillingers! 
You enjoyed for a time the unsavory 
reputation of being outstanding public 
enemies. But now give place to a public 
enemy who quite clearly is more feared 
than you ever were! And this despite 
the fact that pistols and sawed-off shot- 
guns make up no part of his stock in 
trade. 

Probably you failed to recognize him 
as a rival for your crown. But even 
the most casual acquaintance with mod- 
ern society offers clear evidence that 
this new public enemy is more deeply 
feared than any of you ever were. 

Organizations have been formed — 
powerful organizations—for his destruc- 
tion. Individuals speak of his approach 
as a dire catastrophe, and do everything 
in their power to keep him away from 
their homes. Boycotts have been set 
up against his presence. Persons who 
would shrink from the thought of mur- 
der, even though it be murder of the 
most hardened criminal, feel no qualm 
of conscience in killing off this public 
enemy. 

Those who would dare to maintain 
that he is not really an enemy of man- 
kind, but its great benefactor, are not 
given a hearing. Those who would offer 
proof that he has done more to bolster 
family life, the bulwark of society, than 
any other human force, are given the 
“silent contempt” treatment. Those who 
object that he must not be condemned 
unheard, are told that they are old- 
fashioned, medieval, behind-the-times. 
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You great public enemies of history, 
you were never met by so hardened and 
so concerted a hatred as is our new 
Public Enemy No. 1. And so yield place 
to your successor and one who is more 
than your peer! 

Don’t be deceived by his apparent 
innocence! Countless millions of mod- 
erns cannot be wrong! And surely they 
are not wrong when they show by their 
words and actions that they believe their 
great Public Enemy No. 1 to be nothing 
but a child—yes, a human child. 


Unborn children they kill annually 
by the hundreds of thousands—proof 
positive of how great is their fear of 
this terrible monster. Persons who 
would shudder to kill a dog, take it as 
a matter of course that they must use 
every precaution against their great 
public enemy. What terrible things they 
have to fear from this tiny creature, 
made to their own image in its body, 
and to the image of God in its soul! 
Why, this child might even work the 
irreparable harm of holding their mar- 
riage together. Arguments to justify 
their action? Why, this child is an un- 
just aggressor, isn’t he? If he is born, 
he threatens to make inroads on their 
selfish comforts, doesn’t he? He might 
even want to steal a tiny corner of their 
mean, cramped, selfish, rotten little 
hearts, mightn’t he? Aren’t these rea- 
sons sufficient for their deciding that 
their child must be destroyed? What 
if they would faint at the prospect of 
turning the switch on the world’s great- 
est criminal? After all, their child is 








Public Enemy No. 1 to them. 


The glorious organization, flying the 
flag of “Planned Parenthood”, is trying 
its noble best to solve the problem of 
the world’s Public Enemy No. 1. The 
plan is simple. Don’t let the beast come 
into existence. You say that means fly- 
ing in the face of God’s plans for the 
world? You say that means something 
like using a hammer not to pound nails, 
but to beat out a man’s brains? You 
say that means cheating and stealing 
and taking for one’s own selfish pleasure 
what God intended for the good of the 
human race? What of it? The end 
justifies the means. They must save the 
world from its great Public Enemy No. 
1—a child. 


And with great pride they point to a 
letter written on this subject to the 
editor of a weekly news magazine. The 
author of this letter surely rates as one 
of the crown princesses of Planned 
Parenthood. Listen to the exalted ideal- 
ism of this noble woman. 


“Regarding your review on a meeting 
held in Los Angeles by some doctors and 
such concerned about the sterility in 
women. 

“The man seemed very concerned over 
the fact that half of the sterility was in- 
tentional or caused by the use of contra- 
ceptives . . . It sounds to me that the 
gentlemen were worried ’cause women were 
at last getting the upper hand in this baby 
business. Well, nuts to their kind... 

“T have been married almost eleven years. 
I am childless from choice and every time 
I have to listen to my neighbors’ brats 
scream and holler and watch their mothers 
chasing them down innumerable times and 
the many other things you have to do 
when you have children I am intensely 
glad and thankful I am without child. Just 
think of all the time I have to myself and 
all the other numerous advantages I have 
by being childless ... 

“TI live for the time when I can live in 
my own home and not have to be all 
the time listening to other people’s children 
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carrying on like a bunch of wild Indians.” 


Our hopes for the future of the human 
race, rid of the menace of its great 
public enemy, are raised by such noble 
sentiments as these. But when we hear 
them echoed by another woman in an- 
other letter to the same magazine, we 
can hardly suppress our desire to give 
a great shout of victory. Here are words 
of that utter selflessness which is so 
characteristic a quality of the Planned 
Parenthood groups. 


“T heartily agree that children are little 
brats and that having the unsolicited job 
of caring for them is frustrating to say 
the least. I know, because I happen to 
have one who is unusually sweet and well- 
mannered by most standards of childhood 
behavior. 

“.. .. Of course I realize there are some 
women,. cursed with neither intelligence or 
ambition, who seem to enjoy slopping 
around in a monotonous condition of un- 
paid servitude. These, then, are the logical 
childbearers of the nation—the honored 
perpetuators of the human race. But for 
the other freedom-loving females, I say— 
more and better contraceptives!” 


Can you deny us the happiness of 
glorying in the exalted idealism of these 
noble women? They belong to the class 
of our most outspoken standard-bearers. 
Most of our champions speak in a more 
subdued manner and ascribe as motives 
for their adherence to Planned Parent- 
hood many other reasons. But what can 
be a loftier motive than this which is 
in the hearts of so many of them—the 
utter destruction of earth’s great Public 
Enemy No. 1—human children. 


The ranks of those who see this great 
danger are swelling. Many landlords, 
owners of homes and property, have 
joined these Vigilantes. Boldly and 
bravely, they tell the world that they 
will not tolerate children on their prem- 
ises. And so with the pride of marvelous 
achievement rising in their breasts, they 
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unfurl their banners proclaiming im- 
placable warfare against the terrible foe: 
“No children allowed,” “No children 
wanted.” They’ll root out the enemy, 
drive him from every hiding place, give 
him no quarter, fight it out with him 
to the bitter end. And to prove that 
their hate of a common foe has not em- 
bittered their hearts, they frequently 
open their houses and property to dogs 
and cats, those more than adequate re- 
placements for Public Enemy No. 1. 

The campaign drives forward. Pro- 
fessional men give expert advice on how 
to exterminate the beast. Store-keepers 
consider it their sacred duty, and in- 
cidentally a source of holy gain for their 
pocket-books, to provide the weapons 
which will save the earth from its ter- 
rible enemy. 

Trained writers dedicate their lives 
and their pens to the modern crusade. 
Ministers of religion—some of them— 


consider it a favorable exchange to cease 
preaching the divinity and authority of 
Jesus Christ, that they may devote all 
their energies in the destruction of this 
pest. 

Oh, it is a glorious work! And thanks 
be to all the ardent workers for the 
cause, present trends point to a declin- 
ing population in the near future and 
eventually to the death of the human 
race. Opposed to that great goal stands 
Public Enemy No. 1—a child. 


But with so much zeal and ardent 
effort and concentrated hatred directed 
against him, what chance does he have 
of survival? Public Enemy No. 1 will 
be defeated. And then the earth can 
be given over to the dogs and cats and 
their kind. 


Who would not give every ounce of 
his energy for so wonderful an achieve- 
ment? 


Paean of Praise to a Liberated Oak 
News item: a man in Oxford, Ga., has freed a white oak from its servitude to 


the whims of man by deeding it to itself forever. The City Commissioners duly 
recorded the deed, giving the oak 300 square feet of land in perpetuity. 


Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough; 
It has been rendered free, 
The State protects it now. 


Decreed it is, in brief: 
“Free is this mighty oak!” 
Touch but a tiny leaf— 
You'll find it’s not a joke. 


Away with axe and saw, 
This tree you'll not assail! 
Or if you do, the law 
Will run you into jail. 


O Tree, our thoughts do soar! 
Yours is a happy day! 

You’re free, and that is more 
Than many a man can say. 

















BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (13) 


The Original Sin 
E. A. Mangan 


Problem: I have heard that the eating of the forbidden fruit by Adam and 
Eve was a figure of speech which really meant that the original sin was one of 
sex relations. Is there any truth in this? 


Solution: Definitely and certainly, the expression used by the author of Genesis 
and also, therefore, by God, is not a euphemism or figure of speech for sex rela- 
tions. The contrary opinion, though held by some of the early heretics and 
possibly by one or two who were not heretics, and even today by some few 
authors of little reliability, has no probability whatever. 


Sex relations could not have been a sin for Adam and Eve because they were 
husband and wife and had been commanded by God to propagate the human 
race. It is silly to think that as a result of keeping that command they would 
be driven out of Paradise. 


Adam and Eve both committed a sin of pride, to which the devil tempted 
them, by putting their own excellence ahead of God’s and by deciding that they 
were or would be the equal of God. 


They also committed some definite act of disobedience against a positive pro- 
hibition of God. This is the act to which we refer when we speak of original 
sin. Precisely what this sin was seems to be clearly related in the story in 
Genesis. Adam, having been instigated by Eve, ate of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, which they had been forbidden to do by God. 


The first law of exegesis (i. e., explanation of Scriptural passages) is to take 
the obvious meaning of a text as the correct meaning unless common sense or 
science or some other weighty argument forbids taking the obvious meaning. 
We have no such weighty arguments for making anything but disobedience out 
of the sin of Adam, and until some are given we would be foolish and rash to 
abandon the apparently clear meaning of the story. Moreover, apart from a 
few authors of ancient and modern days who seem to think the story too naive 
to accept literally, the vast majority of interpreters of all times insist that it is a 
literal narration. 


It is therefore the far more common opinion that there was a real garden of 
Eden in which there was a real tree called the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil (a name carried out in the fact that Adam and Eve found by experience, 
on the occasion of eating its fruit, how unpleasant evil was). God forbade them 
to eat of this fruit, a command that may seem naive in the eyes of the so-called 
wise but which had behind it all the wisdom of God. Exactly what kind of a 
tree it was we shall never know unless it will be revealed to us in heaven. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives (10) 


Mirth-Making Martyr 


Death does not always make people sad and gloomy. Here is a man 
whose sense of humor it never spoiled. 


H. J. O’Connell 


AROUND the scaffold, standing stark 
and grim against the white stones of 
London Tower, a larger crowd than 
usual was gathered on the morning of 
July 6, 1535. For the prisoner to be 
executed this day was no ordinary crim- 
inal. No less a personage than Sir 
Thomas More, lately Lord Chancellor 
of England, was to lay his head upon 
the block. 

As the victim, appearing older than 
his fifty-seven years by reason of long 
imprisonment, sickness, and starvation, 
mounted the platform, the members of 
the assembled crowd gazed on his feeble, 
white-bearded figure with varying emo- 
tions. Some, recalling his kindliness and 
generosity, his justice and integrity, 
were filled with sorrow that so virtuous 
a life was brought to this untimely end. 
Others, who regarded him as an enemy 
to their ambitious schemes, thought with 
satisfaction that now he would be an 
obstacle no more. But every person 
present, whether friend or foe of the 
condemned, knew in his heart that 
Thomas More had committed no crime 
worthy of death, that he was dying be- 
cause his conscience would not allow 
him to give approval to the King’s un- 
lawful marriage with Anne Boleyn, or 
swear to acknowledge Henry as head of 
God’s Church in England. 

Henry VIII, after having lived for 
years with his lawful wife, Catherine of 
Aragon, fell madly in love with a lady 
of the Court, Anne Boleyn. Desiring to 
make Anne his queen, he appealed to the 
ecclesiastical authorities to annul his 
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marriage with Catherine. The case was 
called to Rome, and a special commis- 
sion appointed to investigate Henry’s 
claim. After mature deliberation, it was 
decided that the marriage was valid, 
and could not be annulled by any power 
on earth. But Henry was not disposed 
to accept this decision. Since the Pope 
would not give him the divorce he asked, 
he resolved to throw off the authority 
of the Holy See, and declared himself 
spiritual head of the Church in England. 
All Englishmen were obliged to subscribe 
to an oath acknowledging the King as 
supreme spiritual authority in the realm. 
Those who refused were held guilty of 
treason, and liable to the penalty of 
death. 

It is a sad reflection on the times 
that, of all those to whom the Oath of 
Supremacy was offered, only a few found 
courage to refuse. Among these the most 
outstanding were the Carthusian monks 
of the London Charterhouse, the saintly 
bishop, John Fisher, and the layman, 
Sir Thomas More. 

From a human viewpoint, More had 
so much to lose by his refusal. By his 
extraordinary talent, he had risen swift- 
ly to highest eminence in his chosen 
profession of Law. While still a com- 
paratively young man, he had been 
knighted by the King, and appointed to 
the lofty post of Lord Chancellor of 
England. He was wealthy according to 
the standards of his day, possessing a 
generous income, a great house on the 
outskirts of London, a pleasant garden, 
a fine library, and even a barge with 











eight stout oarsmen to carry him to 
Court. 

His home at Chelsea was the meeting 
place of the scholars of the time, in 
which many a pleasant evening was 
spent, enlivened by music, laughter, 
and sparkling conversation. More, a 
great scholar himself, was the center of 
gaiety and fun. Of him Erasmus, the 
noted humanist, declared: ‘Unless my 
extreme regard for him deceives me, I 
do not think that Nature ever fashioned 
a more able, ready, aware, or subtle 
character, or, in a word, one better en- 
dowed with good qualities of all kinds. 
Add to this, conversational powers com- 
mensurate with his genius, wonderful 
gaiety of manner, abundance of wit, but 
kindly withal, so that you could wish 
in him nothing else that pertains to the 
finished lawyer.” No man knew better 
how to enjoy the innocent gladness of 
life than Thomas More. 


Yet he was ready to sacrifice all this 
when conscience called. For not only 
was More a man of learning and wit, 
but he was a man of deep and living 
faith. From earliest youth he had 
trained himself in the stern school of 
virtue. Meditation on the eternal truths 
and the Passion of Christ was the con- 
stant food of his soul. Loyalty to the 
Church of God and to the Holy See 
was bred into his very bones. Hence, 
when he had maturely weighed the 
question, and decided that he could not 
in conscience take the Oath of Suprem- 
acy, no temporal consideration could 
move him. 

Upon his refusal, he was committed 
to the Tower, where pressure was 
brought upon him from every side to 
save himself and submit to the King. 
His wife, on one of her visits, addressed 
him: “I marvel that you, who have 
always hitherto been accounted a wise 
man, will now so play the fool as to 
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lie here in this close, filthy prison, and 
be content thus to be shut up among 
mice and rats, when you might be 
abroad at your liberty, and with the 
favor and good will both of the King 
and his council, if you would but do 
as all the bishops and best learned of 
this realm have done.” Even Margaret, 
his beloved daughter, blinded by her 
solicitude for him, tried to persuade 
him to give in to the wishes of the King. 
More answered that he had counted 
well the cost; but that he could not 
take the oath without imperilling the 
eternal salvation of his soul. 


What is most marvelous in his story 
is that, through all his weary year of 
imprisonment, and even to the moment 
of his death, he kept his keen sense of 
humor. For instance, though he had 
to pay for his board in prison, the food 
provided for him was very poor. This 
was by the King’s command, in an at- 
tempt to bully him into submission. 
Even the Lieutenant of the Tower grew 
ashamed, and apologized. More an- 
swered him: “Master Lieutenant, I do 
not dislike the fare; but whenever I 
complain, you may thrust me out of 
doors.” 

On another occasion, a young courtier, 
sent by the King, came to the prisoner, 
begging him to change his mind. More, 
to rid himself of the young man’s im- 
portunity, and at the same time, to 
have a bit of fun, announced: “Well, 
my mind is changed.” The courtier at 
once ran back to the King and repeated 
excitedly that Thomas More had 
changed his mind. The King sent him 
back for further information. On his 
return, More replied: “I meant that, 
whereas I first had it in mind to shave, 
that I might appear as before, now my 
mind is changed. I intend that my beard 
shall share the same lot as my head.” 


It was announced to the Saint one 
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day that the King had been very kind 
to him. Instead of being hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, he was, by the King’s 
gracious pardon, merely to be beheaded 
on Tower Hill. More answered dryly: 
“God save my friends from the kindness 
of the King!” 


At last the day of execution dawned. 
All his life he had been preparing for 
death; hence it bore no fear for him. 
He thanked the messenger who brought 
him notice, and put on his best suit of 
silk, the gift of a friend. When the 
Lieutenant of the Tower objected that 
the executioner, a mere rascal, would 
get the suit as fee for his bloody work, 
More answered: ‘Shall I account him 
a rascal, who this day shall do me so 
singular a benefit?” 


His last words and actions were as 
natural as his life had been. He assumed 
no dramatic role, and put on no air of 
martyrdom. Arrived at the foot of the 
rickety ladder that led to the scaffold, 
he said merrily to the Lieutenant: “TI 
pray thee, see me safely up. As for 
coming down, you can let me shift for 
myself.” 


He was merry, indeed, but not light- 
minded or indifferent. Addressing a few 
words to the people gathered round, 
he asked them to pray for him, and to 
bear witness that he suffered death for 
the Catholic Church. “I die loyal to 


God and the King,” he said, “but to 
God first of all.” He knelt, and for a 
short space his lips moved in prayer, 
as he recited the “Miserere,” the great 
penitential psalm. After stretching him- 
self full length upon the scaffold, and 
placing his head upon the block, for 
one last moment his gaiety broke forth 
again. “Wait,” he said to the execu- 
tioner, ‘let me move aside my beard 
before you strike. For that at least has 
committed no treason.” The axe fell, 
severing his head, and Sir Thomas 
More’s sacrifice for the unity of Christen- 
dom was complete. 

Some Protestant historians have been 
scandalized at the jests of a man upon 
the brink of death. But these were the 
result neither of lack of feeling, nor of 
levity of mind. The true explanation 
of his gaiety in the face of death is 
to be found in the strength of his faith, 
which recognized the littleness of all 
human things in comparison with the 
eternal gladness which God has prepared 
for those who are faithful to Him. He 
knew that he was going to God, and 
felt that one should go with a glad and, 
merry heart. There is a courage, great 
indeed, which holds true to principle 
with tenseness and strain. But, there 
is a courage, higher still, which makes 
its sacrifices calmly and with gladness 
of heart. Such courage, born of faith, 
was that of Thomas More. 


England’s First Christmas Tree 


The first English child to have a Christmas tree was Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIII. It is related that when she was four years of age she had for her personal 
enjoyment a rosemary bush hung with red jewels and silver spangles, lighted 
with rush-lights, set up in the hall of the great castle. Within a few years the 
custom won favor not only in the palaces but in the cottages of England. 


The Wise One’s Word 


tion: 


Over the archway of.the gate of an Oriental town could be seen this inscrip- 


“Jesus—peace be with Him—said: ‘This world is a bridge. Pass over it, but do 


not build your house upon it.’” 
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Character Test (55) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Threatening Others 


In exercising authority over others, it is necessary at times to use reasonable 
warnings and threats. Thus parents may and should tell their children that they 
will be punished if they fail to obey serious commands. Teachers may warn 
their pupils that they will fail to pass their grades if they do not put in a certain 
amount of hard study. Doctors must at times tell their patients that if they 
do not obey orders they will not be restored to health. Such warnings have a 
proper place in human relations, and they induce those to whom they are given 
to make a right use of their normal instinct of fear. 


But threatening others becomes a sign of weakness of character when it arouses 
exaggerated and unreasonable fear or when it is used merely for purposes of 
selfishness, ambition or pride. Parents are guilty of a great evil when they 
threaten their small children with terrifying evils that are out of all proportion 
to the faults involved or that have no possible basis in reality at all. Irreparable 
harm can be done to such children by telling them that they will be put in jail, 
or abandoned in a dark woods, or handed over to some criminal character if 
they do not obey their parents. Doctors are often guilty of promoting practices 
of contraception by threatening mothers, without good reason, that if they have 
another child they will surely die or suffer terribly. Even in the teaching of 
morality it is a sign of weakness on the part of the instructor if he makes up 


imaginary horrible consequences that he says will follow upon the commission 
of certain sins. 


The only rational purpose of warnings and threats is that they may help 
others take proper care of their good name, their health, their possessions, and 
above all their souls. There are enough serious consequences of imprudence and 
sin to constitute all the worthwhile warnings that are needed by anyone. To go 
beyond these things and to threaten others with wild and horrible consequences 
of wrong and improper conduct is to prove oneself more interested in having 
others conform their actions to one’s own desires than in helping them better 
themselves; moreover it is responsible for the promotion of fear complexes and 
neuroses. Many people carry throughout life the mental scars left by the exag- 
gerated fears their parents and others awakened in their souls in childhood. 
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~ Bum’s Holiday 


We call him a derelict, a drifter, a bum. But he’s a man, and all 


he needs is Christmas. 


L. G. Miller 


NO ONE paid much attention to the 
derelict as he slowly made his way along 
the boulevard. It was Christmas eve, 
and the people, laden with packages 
and pushing their way in and out of 
the crowded stores, had other things on 
their minds: buying a last-minute pres- 
ent or anticipating in their thoughts the 
holiday ahead. Even when acquaint- 
ances met and exchanged a ‘Merry 
Christmas!” it was with a preoccupied 
air, looking past each other or through 
each other as if their vision was already 
fixed on roast turkeys and glittering 
Christmas trees. 

It was snowing, and the derelict shiv- 
ered beneath his light overcoat. The 
obvious gaiety of the crowds left him 
unmoved. He had the price of a couple 
of drinks in his pocket and the cost of 
a hot meal besides; nevertheless, in a 
life filled with low moments he was at 
present experiencing one of his lowest. 
People were always generous on Christ- 
mas, and he could easily have been add- 
ing to his scant capital by stopping some 
of the passersby, but instead he walked 
along with his head hunched down in 
the turned-up collar of his coat and 
his hands deep in his pockets. In his 
heart there was stirring some deep long- 
ing for which he could not account. It 
had something to do with a memory 
from the past that hung at the edge of 
his mind and refused to come out of 
the shadows and be identified. 

“H’ya, Bill,” somebody hailed him. 
“Merry Christmas!” 

The derelict came to himself with a 
start and recognized an acquaintance, 
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one with whom he had tossed down 
many a drink. Apparently the fellow 
had got off to a galloping start in his 
own little Christmas celebration, for 
his eyes were puffed and bloodshot, and 
his speech came a little thick. 

“T just dug up a wonderful idea, Bill,” 
said the friend, weaving and stumbling 
as he put his arm affectionately across 
the derelict’s shoulders. “Letsh you and 
me celebrate Christmas by having a 
little drink together.” 

“Why not?” said the derelict. “Lead 
the way, my good man, that is, if you 
can still see where you’re going.” 

“Who, me?” cried the other, indig- 
nantly. “Why, I’m as sober ash a judge. 
Ain’t had more than half a dozen 
drinks.” 

Standing up to the bar with his foot 
on the rail and the glass of rye before 
him on the bar’s smooth surface, the 
derelict listened with only half an ear 
to the forced jallity around him. His 
friend, newly fortified by his drink, had 
forgotten all about him and was deep 
in conversation with someone else. The 
barkeep was doing a great business; his 
clients stood shoulder to shoulder and 
few of them showed any signs of getting 
ready to depart. A girl hiccuped loudly, 
and her escort, a young punk trying 
hard to raise a mustache, clapped her 
on the back noisily amid the apprecia- 
tive comments of the crowd. 

Ordinarily the derelict would have 
joined in the fun, but today ‘there was 
something wrong, something that threw 
this whole business out of focus and 
made it seem cheap and tawdry. With 
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a puzzled frown, he threw down his 
drink and pushed his way through the 
crowd and into the street. 

Outside, he found the cold air re- 
freshing after the stale atmosphere of 
the tavern, and continued his slow 
progress along the sidewalk. From the 
next block came the strains of a small 
but clamorous band playing one of the 
Salvation Army hymns, and as he came 
up to the little knot of people standing 
around, he stopped and looked at the 
scene. There was the inevitable cornet 
and trombone, the tambourine and 
drum, and in front of the musicians 
stood a young woman, nattily clad in 
her lieutenant’s uniform and setting the 
tempo by both singing and waving her 
arms, 

The derelict had spent quite a few 
nights in the Salvation Army refuge, 
and had as a matter of course sat pa- 
tiently through as many discourses by 
brisk young officers in S. A. uniforms 
with shiny buttons, but they had never 
come close to getting inside of him. Per- 
haps it was the time and the way he felt, 
but now for one wild moment he felt 
in the mood to step forward and join 
‘the few who were already lined up 
waiting for the signal to declare that 
the divine lightning had struck them 
and they now felt saved. 

And yet—instinctively he felt that 
there was more to it than that. It wasn’t 
as easy as all that to start walking on 
the glory road. Again that memory out 
of the past tormented him. It had some- 
thing to do with this business he was 
witnessing, and yet the beating of a 
tambourine and the rattling of a snare 
drum were only a shadow of the real 
thing. 

With a sigh, he turned away. Another 
block, past the lighted store windows 
and through the hurrying crowds, and 
he paused by a sidewalk Santa Claus 


in a somewhat moth-eaten red suit and 
bedraggled white beard, ringing his bell 
faithfully beside his little chimney. Im- 
pelled by an urge which he thought had 
been lost years before in all the bitter- 
ness and confusion of his life, he reached 
into his pocket and took out a quarter, 
which, with a fifty cent piece, repre- 
sented all the wealth he had in this 
world. As he dropped the quarter into 
the chimney, he smiled wryly to him- 
self. This was funny, really funny. 
What on earth was the matter with him, 
and where would all these strange im- 
pulses lead? 


Almost as if in answer to his un- 
spoken question, he suddenly noticed 
that he was standing before a large 
church, one which he knew was called 
St. Mary’s. He had passed it many 
times in his wanderings up and down 
the boulevard, and had felt the impulse 
before to enter it, but never so strongly 
as now. 


It was about seven o’clock as he 
pushed open the great door and, remov- 
ing his hat, looked around the dim in- 
terior. In the rear a number of people 
were kneeling before a confessional, evi- 
dently waiting for the priest to put in 
an appearance. Far up in front and to 
one side there was a single light aglow, 
and two women were arranging flowers 
upon an altar. The main altar in the 
center was already decorated, and in the 
shadows he could make out the large 
bouquets of poinsettias and branches 
of evergreen. On the other side of the 
church in front a dim blue light could 
be seen, and after a moment the derelict 
saw that it came from a representation 
of the crib set up against a bank of 
evergreen trees. Following another im- 
pulse, he made his way in the direction 
of the crib, his feet echoing noisily as 
he walked the long distance up the aisle. 

When he reached the front of the 
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church, he sat down in a pew directly 
facing the crib and gazed intently at 
the Infant on his bed of straw and the 
rather chipped statues of Mary and 
Joseph kneeling on either side. Almost 
as soon as he had done so, something 
clicked into place in his soul, and the 
memory which had been haunting him 
fell sharply into focus. 

The years fell off him like scales, and 
he saw another church ablaze with light 
and with the altar resplendent with 
poinsettias and aglow with candles. A 
bell rang, and it was time for Midnight 
Mass, and a hush fell upon the crowd, 
packed into all the pews and on chairs 
in every conceivable corner. From the 
sacristy door came the procession of 
priest and servers—ah! one of those 
servers was himself, proudly carrying 
his candle, with his hair slicked back 
and his face scrubbed until it shone 
and a new pair of squeaky shoes upon 
his feet. And then from the choir in 
full-throated harmony the piercingly 
sweet introduction to the Midnight 
Mass: So widely did the gates of mem- 
ory swing that he could remember even 
the exact words: , 


Dominus dixit ad me, filius meus es tu— 
The Lord said to me, Thou art My son— 


Ah, the burning memory of it! He could 
see the priest in the pulpit, resplendent 
in his gold vestments, and snatches of 
the Christmas Gospel came back to him: 
“She wrapped him up in swaddling 
clothes and laid him in a manger, be- 
cause there was no room for them in 
the inn.” Old Father Brady, that was, 
and how delightfully the age-old words 
were wrapped up in his Irish brogue. 
And then the solemn moment of con- 
secration, when upon all those kneeling 
hundreds fell a hush, broken only by 
the ringing of the little bell. 

Tears came freely to the derelict’s 
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eyes, now that the floodgates of mem- 
ory were opened and the scene came to 
life in his mind. What had happened 
to the faith that once was his? So 
gradual had been its loss, so many years 
he had been without it, that he had 
reached the stage where he scarcely 
ever felt any longing for the past. Espe- 
cially since he had been drinking like 
a fish, living in a perpetual haze where 
nothing in life seemed real or important 
except the source of his next shot of rye. 

There was no one to blame, he knew 
well, for his loss of faith except himself. 
It began with his years at the State 
university; it had developed through a 
hasty and unhappy marriage out of his 
church; and it had ended (or so he 
thought) with an argument with a priest 
who had tried to reclaim him. He had 
in his heart solemnly abjured his faith, 
he had cast it off, as he thought, for 
good and all, and now suddenly it was 
as if he had been fighting shadows, and 
now the shadows were swept aside and 
he was face to face with reality. 

Was there any hope for him? Could 
he find his way back after all these 
years? Did he have the courage to do 
what he knew would be required? The 
derelict had not knelt down in years, 
but now he knelt, and looking towards 
the soft red glow of the tabernacle light, 
he prayed: 

“Look, God, I want to get straight- 
ened out, but I don’t know if I’ve got 
what it takes, so you'll have to give 
me a hand.” 

The two ladies decorating the side 
altar looked over curiously at the lonely 
figure in the front pew, and one of 
them said to the other: 

“What do you suppose is the matter 
with him? Talking out loud like that 
in church!” 

“Maybe he’s a nut,” whispered the 
other, “Or maybe he stopped in a tav- 
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ern on the way home from work and 
drank too much for his own good. I 
hope he can find his way home this cold 
night.” 

There was Someone else in the church 


who hoped that the poor derelict would 
find his way home. Someone Who 
wanted to be born again this Christmas 
night in the rough stable of a derelict’s 
heart. 








For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: We are married for a little over a year and are having trouble over 
money matters. My wife had a job before we married and she saved quite a 
bit of money which she still has in the bank in her own name. I make a good 
salary, and am able to put a little in my own bank account every month. The 
trouble usually arises when it is planned to make some extra expenditure. Then 
she wants me to take it out of my account and I feel that she should take it 
out of hers. I am the one who is supporting the home, paying the regular bills, 
and trying to put something aside for a rainy day. Shouldn’t she be willing 
to use her money for extras like a car, a new radio, etc.? 


Solution: There is only one basis on which your arguments can be ended and 
the friction that has arisen be prevented from ultimately breaking up your 
marriage. You must both withdraw your personal accounts from the bank and 
put them together in a new joint account from which neither of you will draw 
without the permission of the other. Marriage is a partnership that involves not 
only living in the same house but a mutual sharing of all your belongings. As 
long as you both keep your own bank accounts and cannot decide which one 
should be drawn upon first, your home is going to be marred by misunderstand- 
ings, jealousies and quarrels. 


Do not be deceived by the fact that when rich people marry they often keep 
their own fortunes in their own names. Rich people have their troubles too, and 
often these start with arguments over money. Furthermore, the fact that they 
do keep their own individual possessions is one of the contributing factors to the 
frequency of divorce among them. If you and your wife each have a few hundred 
er even a few thousand in the bank, you should pool it all, call it the family 
assets, and discuss peaceably any expense that is to be made from it. Of course 
now and then you will disagree. You may want a new car, while your wife 
may prefer to save money by getting along with the old one; she may want to 
move into a better house or apartment when you are perfectly content where 
you are. In such disputes you will both have to learn to compromise. It will 
be well to determine that neither will act without having honestly convinced 
the other of the good reasons for so doing. Over the years you will find that 
you each get your way as often as you have to give in. 
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Now, Take the Novel... 


Strong language for a strong subject for strong minds. 


F. M. 


AND NOW let us stand and drink a 
long, cool draught to those modern 
makers of books, the novelists. We need 
a drink. Daphne van Gloria has got 
herself a typewriter for Christmas, has 
dragged her mind through a pig-sty, 
and will give the waiting world her novel 
by January first. Make that two drinks. 
Daphne has an awful lot of blank paper 
piled up there. 

There are times when one could al- 
most wish that the publishing houses 
could afford to pay some minor literary 
critic to thumb through the stuff before 
it is poured down the public sink. Times, 
too, when one could wish that the pub- 
lic were not waiting at the bottom of 
the sink to drink in the swill. Make 
mine vinegar. 

Especially those perversion novels. It 
is one thing to be sub-human when 
writing a novel, but it is suffocating to 
go sub-animal. Break out a ration of 
grog for all hands. They grow faint. 
’Tis said that the Bodleian library has a 
copy of every book published in Eng- 
lish. Wait until posterity digs out the 
homosexual novels. Methinks posterity 
will have to go back to the Pompeiian 
etchings to get a clean breath of air. 
Relatively speaking, of course. 

A couple of us are devising some 
paper that will blush scarlet when filth 
is printed on it. This is to safeguard 
the children, since thus far both the 
catechism and Forever Amber are print- 
ed on ordinary paper, and the children 
are liable to think that one is as good 
as the other. It’s printed, isn’t it? 
Children is a relative word here. 

Did everybody hear about the pub- 
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lishing house that sold 165,000 copies 
of some unmitigated foulness in book 
form, sold 165,000 copies on order be- 
fore anybody had read the book? So 
it became a best seller, 1) because the 
publishing house had a lot of money 
and could blow the advertising sky-high, 
and 2) because the human being who 
wrote the book did not care how much 
we vomited at the leprous sight of her 
naked soul. Make it a double-vinegar. 
A young girl of twelve years is some- 
thing good and beautiful. But if there 
are lines written that can make her soul 
and body the prey of hell, that can take 
the lovely light from her eyes, that can 
make her hide the book from the mother 
who gave her life of her life, then those 
lines are not good things. They hurt our 
human family, they befoul our children, 
and true art would never do that. Art 
is a kinder thing. For art is simply the 
best way we humans know of expressing 
the lovely things in our minds, and that 
is why we grow pale when the belchings 
forth of the lowest human minds are 
put into a book and given to our chil- 
dren, and called our best seller, and 
called literary, and called art. We are 
ashamed that our children should think 
that such tripe is the highest expression 
of the unlovely things in our minds. 
Give the children a stiff drink, too. 
Gentle reader, do take these lines in 
the spirit in which they are written, 
vitriolic, disgusted, rampant. If you 
own a drug store, or a book shop, or a 
lending library, let us have ourselves 
one grand bonfire at State and Madison, 
or Grand and Olive, or Cadillac Square, 
or Canal Street, or just where Elm 
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crosses Main. Let’s build it so high 
and so wide with the morbid, incestuous 
pulp of these novelists that its flames 
shall reach the very heavens and out- 
rival the sun. That is it. As it burns 
on into the night it shall become another 
Star of Bethlehem, telling the Christ 
Child that He is welcome back to the 
earth, welcome back to the hearts of 
his children. 


And by the way, books do come and 
go in Christmas gifting. And Christmas 


is one of those lovely things in our 
minds, in everybody’s mind. Don’t say 
‘Merry Christmas’ to a friend and then 
hand him one of these novels. Don’t 
destroy the lovely thing in his mind. 
Don’t make a travesty of your wish 
that he have a merry Christmas. Don’t 
make him associate Christmas with such 
a vile book. Keep his Christmas mer- 
rier than that. Give him Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol if you cannot think of any- 
thing else. Give him a ticket to our 
bonfire. And a merry Christmas to you. 


Join Now! 


Anyone who has looked over the fancy advertisements and grandiose promises 
made by the host of Book-of-the-Month clubs will see the point of the following 
prospectus, which appeared in a recent issue of the well-known Catholic monthly 
commentary on new books called “Books on Trial”: 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

Books On Trial heartily endorses the Blue Sky Book Club, which promises 
to save you 100 per cent and more. The club will send you all the books pub- 
lished, also synopses, plot analyses, digests, and your own opinion of the books. 
You need not read the books, even if you cam read since you will also receive 
free a transcription of the books to be played on your phonograph. 

And that’s not all. For each 50 books you accept without protest from your 
postman, you have your choice of a free premium, either a one ton book stacker, 
or a 1947 Cadillac sedan with multiple reading rack. 

The Blue Sky Book Club has no finances, no management, no judges, and no 


judgment. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Membership in this new club is difficult to secure. The club retains the right 
to reject all applications, and no address is given on the club’s circular. 


Ballad 


Joseph was an old man, 
And an old man was he; 
And he married Mary, 
The Queen of Galilee. 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an Angel sing: 
This night shall be born 
Our heavenly King. 


He neither shall be born 

In housen or in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 
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—from an ancient Christmas carol 





Portrait of Christ ( 12) 


Christ and Women 


It was part of the mission of Christ to restore womanhood to the 
honor and dignity of which it had long been deprived. Hence His 


patient kindliness with all women. 


R. J. Miller 


THE Human Being never spoke harsh- 
ly to a woman. Perhaps that was be- 
cause women in general treated Him far 
better than did the men. Where men 
were obstinate, proud, malicious, fickle, 
and woefully weak, the women in 
Christ’s life gave Him humble generous 
faith and were heroically true to the 
end. 

This constancy is the more striking 
in the weaker sex when it is remembered 
that Mother Eve’s fickleness and in- 
fidelity to God started the whole human 
race, through Adam, on the downward 
path; and — more striking still — that 
among the ancestors of Christ listed in 
the first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, the four women mentioned had each 
“something wrong with her”—to use a 
very gentle phrase. Ruth was the best 
of them, but she was a Gentile, and 
her marriage with the Jewish ancestor 
of Christ was against the law of Moses. 
Thamar entered the genealogy of the 
Saviour by playing the incestuous harlot 
with her father-in-law. Rahab was a 
professional harlot. Bersabee, David’s 
wife—“she that had been the wife of 
Urias”—was an adulteress. 

But Christ never spoke harshly to a 
woman. His coming into the world, 
born of the most glorious creature ever 
fashioned by God Almighty, was to mark 
the beginning of a new dignity for all 
women; and His own attitude signalized 
the fact. 

But His attitude to women is striking 
and surprising also when compared to 
His way with men. Defiant, cutting, 


contemptuous; free in His use, where 
the truth required it, of the most harsh 
language and epithets; fearless but 
fierce in His bitter irony—such was the 
side of His character He presented to 
His enemies among the men. But to 
all women, good and bad, He was re- 
spectful, courteous, and kind. No wo- 
man ever heard herself called a harsh 
name by Jesus Christ (as so many men 
did); no woman, good or bad, ever felt 
the lash and cut of His terrible irony. 

At the same time, of course, He was 
not the weakling of stereotyped affabil- 
ity, or of sickly simpering effeminacy. 
He was a man’s man, we might say, 
even to the women. Kindly and cour- 
teous, but direct and earnest and grave 
was His attitude to all women, good 
and bad. 

“Good and bad”: He did meet them 
all. St. Mary Magdalen of course comes 
to mind when we think of the bad; but 
we have no record of the conversation 
between Jesus and herself that led up 
to the miracle of mercy by which He 
drove seven devils out of the woman of 
sin. 

But we do have the conversation be- 
tween Himself and another woman of 
evil life. In St. John’s fourth chapter 
we meet the “woman of Samaria”. She 
did not have seven devils, but five hus- 
bands—a number of them apparently 
still living; and the one she had at the 
moment was “not her husband”. Her 
giddy conversation follows the line one 
might expect from such a background; 
indeed, she does not seem even to have 
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been above trying her wiles on Jesus 
Christ. The Human Being, on the other 
hand, is never more majestic in His 
sinlessness; never more determined ‘“‘to 
seek and to save that which was lost”; 
and never more courteous to a woman 
than to the “poor wandering one” of 
Samaria. 

Some readers may even find them- 
selves scandalized at the depths of pa- 
tience and humility to which the Human 
Being descended in order to seek and 
to save that poor foreigner and sinner. 

Picture the scene: 

With her gaudy shopworn wiles the 
woman spreads her net for the sacred 
Body of Jesus Christ. 

“With unperturbed pace, majestic in- 
stancy” the Human Being makes his 
“appeal to reason” for her soul. 

What an interplay of motives! Human 
versus divine, sin versus sanctity, 
creature versus Creator—and the Cre- 
ator lowers Himself to the conflict! “He 
stoops to conquer” in a literally divine 
sense of the phrase! 

It was early in Our Lord’s public 
life. He was travelling on foot with 
His Apostles from Judea to Galilee, a 
distance of ninety miles or more, and 
had paused, “wearied with His journey” 
at the village well, outside a little town 
in Samaria called Sichar. The Apostles 
had gone to look for provisions in the 
village, leaving Him seated alone beside 
the well. 

Upon this scene, now “enter the 
woman”’. 

Gracefully she carried her water jar 
upon her head as she approached; easily 
she let it down beside the well. Studi- 
ously oblivious of the Stranger seated 
so near, she hummed a little tune as she 
raised the water and filled the jar. And 
then, before leaving, she raised the jar 
to her lips and took a pretty little drink. 

Grave and quiet and kind was the 
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voice that broke the silence: 

Give Me a drink! 

Of course she started and looked 
frightened for a moment. But only for 
a moment; then she was playing out 
her line with a skilled hand. 

If you are a Jew, how can you ask 
me, who am only a Samaritan girl, 
for a drink? 

There was something to this. A Jew 
in Our Lord’s time would almost con- 
sider himself contaminated if he had 
anything to do with a Samaritan. But 
precisely because there was something 
to it, it could serve as a good talking 
point for a Samaritan girl to a Jewish 
man. Besides, this Stranger was so grave 
and reserved that a little coyness and 
reserve would not go bad in return. 

But the Stranger, it seemed, had 
hardly heard her. He was talking in His 
grave, kindly, earnest way, almost as 
if to another person in the little flirt 
before Him; as if the flirt did not mat- 
ter at all, but there was a deeper citadel 
in her heart than had ever been won 
by any man, which He was determined 
to have Himself. 

If you knew the gift of God and 
Who it is that is saying to you: Give 
Me a drink, you would perhaps have 
asked Him, and what He would have 
given you is spring water. 

The giddy little chatterbox only half 
understood the grave words; but the 
mention of “spring water” gave her an- 
other opening: 

Sir, You have nothing to draw 
water with, and the well is deep; and 
where are You going to get the spring 
water? 

And then, dropping the pretense of 
reserve, she took another line: she would 
“kid Him along”: 

Are you greater than our father 
Jacob, who gave us this well, and 
drank of it himself, and his children, 
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and his cattle? 

But the Human Being, looking again 
deeply into the soul before Him, and un- 
mindful of its present giddy perversity, 
but only of its eternal value, and His 
determination to have it for Himself, 
went on: 

Whoever drinks of this water, gets 
thirsty again. But he who drinks of 
the water I shall give him will never 
get thirsty forever; but the water I 
give him will be a fountain in him, 
flowing into life everlasting. 

Again she misunderstood, and again 
tried to “kid Him along”: 

Sir, give me that water so I won't 
get thirsty, and have to come here 
and get water any more! 

And then the Human Being made His 
supreme ‘appeal to reason”. Looking 
straight at the woman, He said: 

Go, call your husband, and come 
back here. 

It was like a lightning flash. It com- 
pletely changed the scene; the Stranger 
was now a Stranger indeed in her eyes, 
a frightening figure far different from 
the kind of man she had thought Him 
to be. In a very small voice she replied: 

I have no husband. 

It was the beginning of victory for 
the Human Being. She might have 
brazened it out; she might have resisted 
the “gift of God”, tossed her head and 
turned her back, or tried another tech- 
nique. Instead she had given up “tech- 
nique’”’, and answered honestly—at least 
as honestly as she might out of the 
wreck of her life. 

And the Human Being was following 
up His advantage relentlessly: 

True for you, you have no husband. 
For you have had five husbands, and 
the one you have now is not your 
husband. There you did tell the truth. 
And in reply, there came again the 

very small voice: 


Sir, I see You are a prophet. 

But grace does not destroy nature, 
and even the touch of the divine in her 
soul, and her own generous response, 
could not keep her silent for long. Even 
under the spell of the Human Being, 
she broke out with the old vigor and 
chatter: 

Our fathers adored on this moun- 
tain, and you (meaning the Jews in 
general) say that at Jerusalem is the 
place where men must adore. 

But she was talking Our Lord’s lang- 
uage now, and He responded at once 
with kindly detailed explanation. She 
listened this time, with none of the old 
boldness; for at the end she said: 

I know the Messias is coming— 
Who is called Christ; and when He 
comes He will tell us everything. 
The change in her was complete; and 

the Human Being replied with com- 
plete generosity. On His own initiative, 
without her asking, He revealed to this 
poor woman what He never did to 
any of the learned Jewish Doctors of 
the law. When they asked Him to tell 
just Who He was, He would answer 
in parables (except at the great scene 
before Caiphas during His Passion): 
but now, to a foreigner and a woman, 
He revealed it plainly: 

I am He Who am talking to you! 

At that moment the Apostles came on 
the scene, and the woman hurried off 
to the village. But she simply could 
not keep still, and eagerly spread the 
great news: 

Come and see a Man Who told me 
everything I ever did: 

(with much emphasis and probably two 
syllables on the “did” or its equivalent 
in the Samaritan language). 

Isn’t He the Christ? 

- Yes, the Human Being was the Christ, 
the One Annointed with the fullness of 
God’s mercy, to all women. 
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Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





On Learning to Love 


There is no worthwhile love in the world that does not begin and end with 
the love of God. And there is no true love of God that does not take its fire 
and intensity from contemplation of the appearance of the Son of God in this 
world, born as a little baby in the stable at Bethlehem. The shut-in has the 
same need of love as any other human being, despite the fact that he seems 
so separated from others whom he might love, and so helpless to do the things 
for others that love always inspires. Yet he can have a great love of God, with- 
out which any other love he might ever know would be but an appearance, a 
deception, a shell. Indeed, healthy people often fall into the greatest error that 
can be made in life: that of thinking that there can be any worthwhile love 
that is not a part of the love of God. 


The shut-in should know what it means to love God, and should let his heart 
be filled with that love at Christmas. The love of God, as it arises out of the 
thought of the Incarnation, means gratitude, sympathy, friendship, desire of 
union with the one beloved. All these words take on a special meaning in regard 
to the Christchild who is God. Gratitude is an overwhelming sense of apprecia- 
tion for the fact that God came into the world, became a shut-in Himself, lived 
and taught and suffered and died to give a purpose and goal to every human 
life, even that of the most abandoned and lonely. Sympathy is an eagerness to 
share some of the hardships of the manger and the stable, first by thinking about 
them, and secondly, by uniting with them whatever hardships one must himself 
endure. Friendship means exchange of gifts, based on recognizing the fact that 
God emptied Himself of everything for His friends and inspiring the willingness 
to empty oneself of everything for Him in return. And the desire of union 
means that just as God came from heaven to be with His friends on earth, so 
His friends on earth should desire to be with Him by faith on earth in order 
that they may be with Him in reality and vision forever in heaven. 


These four marks of love arise spontaneously in the heart of anyone who 
dwells on the fact and manner of God’s coming into the world. They fill life 
with meaning and joy—even the life of the lonely shut-in who seems to have 
been deprived of all human love. 
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Is Your Mind O. K.? (5) 


There are few human beings who will not find matter for their own 
self-examination and improvement in this treatment of “anxieties.” 


H. J. O'Connell 


CLOSELY allied to the emotion of fear, 
which was discussed in the last article 
of this series, is that of anxiety. Indeed, 
anxiety is a type of fear, and in popular 
language is often identified with fear. 
Thus, if her son is late coming home 
from school, a mother may say: “I am 
growing anxious about John.” Or, “I 
am afraid that something has happened 
to my boy.” However, upon closer an- 
alysis of the two emotions, it will be 
recognized that: 1) Fear is the emo- 
tional reaction awakened by the pres- 
ence of imminent danger. The soldier 
huddling in his fox-hole during a bar- 
rage, or the woman on the top floor of 
a burning hotel, would not be said to 
be anxious, but afraid. 2) Anxiety is 
the reaction to future danger which is 
not immediately imminent, but is an- 
ticipated, and which the individual is 
not sure he can meet successfully. The 
anxious person looks forward with mis- 
giving to the outcome of a certain situa- 
tion or course of action, such as a busi- 
ness deal, or a golf match. 

Moreover, fear is usually concerned 
with a definite object. One is afraid 
of a snake, a dog, or a machine gun. 
Anxiety, on the other hand, is often re- 
lated to more or less vague and in- 
definite situations. One is anxious to 
make a good impression on others, to 
succeed in his studies, or to bring up 
his children properly. 

The mental process which accom- 
panies the emotional state of anxiety is 
called worry. This consists in bringing 
frequently to mind an anticipated evil, 
considering it again and again, examin- 


ing it from every angle, even when such 
consideration can effect nothing con- 
structive, when there is nothing further 
that the person can reasonably do to in- 
fluence the outcome of a future situation. 
A student, for example, although he has 
prepared as fully as possible for an ex- 
amination, and should now be taking 
his needed rest, still goes over and over 
in his mind the questions that might 
possibly be asked, and wonders if he 


‘will be able to answer them. The lodge- 
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member who has been slated for a speech 
finds himself repeating it again and 
again to himself, long after he knows 
it perfectly by heart. The married 
woman who has become anxious about 
her husband’s love broods constantly on 
any little lack of consideration or at- 
tention he may have shown her, or on 
any apparent interest he has in others, 
and, indeed, often enough adds purely 
imaginary and exaggerated evidence as 
fuel for her worry. 

Anxiety and worry are an inevitable 
part of human life, and no one can 
hope to escape them entirely. Man is 
dependent on so many factors outside 
himself and beyond his control; he is so 
often concerned with problems difficult 
of solution; he is assailed by such 
numerous and varied dangers to his 
physical, mental, and moral well-being, 
that there is no individual who can feel 
himself in complete control of every 
situation, or certain of a successful out- 
come of every undertaking. It is this 
feeling of lack of control, of uncertainty, 
of inability to cope with the situation 
which gives rise to apprehension and 
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anxiety. 

Indeed, practically any phase or as- 
pect of the life of a man or woman 
can be an occasion of anxiety. The 
young girl, going downstairs to meet a 
boy who is calling on her for the first 
time, will be anxious: “Is my lipstick 
on straight? Will he like this new hair- 
do?- I hope Mother has cleaned up the 
parlor. What if he would catch Dad 
reading the paper in his undershirt!” 
The man applying for a job is equally 
worried about the impression he will 
make upon his prospective employer. 
The football coach paces the sidelines, 
fearful lest his quarterback call the 
wrong signal, or the other team break 
through for a long gain. Leaving home 
for a vacation trip, the housewife thinks 
anxiously: “Did I lock all the doors? 
Did I shut off the water-faucet? Did I 
turn off the lights?” Men and women 
worry about their health, about the suc- 
cess of their investments, about security 
for their old age. 


As though all these and similar sources 
of anxiety were not enough, a whole 
host of artificial worries has been in- 
troduced into modern life by means of 
huge advertising programs. “Do your 
friends avoid you because of ‘B. O.’ or 
bad breath? Will your best girl refuse 
another date because you have dandruff? 
Have you ‘dish-pan hands’? Use our 
products lest your teeth or your hair 
fall out.” It is surprising how seriously 
these advertisements are taken by sup- 
posedly intelligent human beings, and 
what a sum of worry is added by them 
to the already full store of human 
anxiety. 


Besides the occasions of anxiety that 
are related to self, countless others are 
provided by the bonds of love and 
friendship for one’s fellowmen. The 
mother is anxious about her little child, 
lest he catch some serious illness, lest 
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he be burned, or be badly injured in a 
fall. As the child grows up, new sources 
of anxiety are added. She worries about 
the danger of his falling in with bad 
companions, about his progress in school, 
about the girls he is going out with, 
about the success of his business ven- 
tures. Similarly, the wife worries about 
her husband, and the husband about 
his wife. Citizens are anxious about the 
welfare of their country, business men 
about the economic outlook, officers 
about the safety of their soldiers. 


Even the inner sanctuary of the soul 
and one’s relationship with God can be 
the object of numerous anxietieS and 
fears. The very mention of death awak- 
ens a sense of extreme anxiety in some 
persons. Others have an exaggerated 
fear of the punishments of God. The 
choice of a vocation in life is often a 
source of prolonged worry. And for the 
scrupulous soul every aspect of religion 
can breed its anxieties and doubts. 


In addition to the numerous sources 
of anxiety found in normal life, almost 
every condition of mental disease can 
be accompanied by a state of anxiety. 
In general, whenever there is a clouding 
of the consciousness, the person feels 
himself at a disadvantage in dealing 
with the hostile elements in his environ- 
ment, and there follows almost inevit- 
ably a greater or less degree of anxiety. 
Hence, cerebral tumors, hardening of 
the arteries, syphilis, encephalitis, epi- 
lepsy, the presence of poisons in the 
system, the delirium tremens of the alco- 
holic, and other like conditions which 
affect the brain often manifest among 
their symptoms a state of anxiety and 
apprehension. It is, for example, a fact 
of common knowledge that for a deliri- 
ous person the objects in the room as- 
sume terrifying shapes, chairs become 
wild animals, the hat-rack appears an 
evil monster. When someone enters, 
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the patient huddles in terror in a corner 
of the bed, crying out for help. In such 
a condition, the person imagines him- 
self in all sorts of dangers. He thinks 
himself in the midst of a fire, or drown- 
ing in the sea, or attacked by savages 
or wild beasts. 

There is, moreover, a clinical state, 
known as an anxiety neurosis, of which 
morbid anxiety is the chief feature. The 
one afflicted in this way is a prey to 
anxious expectation and dread for which 
there is no adequate basis. He is haunt- 
ed by vague and indetermined fears. “I 
constantly feel that something terrible 
is going to happen.” “I am afraid that 
sometime I’ll be caught in a place from 
which I can’t escape.” “I have a fear of 
failure that accompanies every under- 
taking.” “I am afraid that I won’t meas- 
ure up to what is expected of me.” Such 
are the statements frequently heard 
from individuals in this condition. 


Like the other emotions, anxiety has 
its effect upon the body. The external 
manifestations of anxiety are much the 
same as those of fear. There is often 
a rapid beating of the pulse, pounding 
of the heart, dilatation of the pupils of 
the eyes, a feeling of suffocation and 
tightness in the breast, nausea, vomit- 
ing, and diarrhea. The face is pale, 
the hands cold and clammy. A cold 
perspiration breaks out on the body. 
The limbs tremble, the brows are knit- 
ted, and the forehead wrinkled. The 
person can’t sit still, but paces up and 
down restlessly, often wringing the hands 
or shaking the head. Sleep is fitful and 
broken. 


The physiological cause of these bod- 
ily concomitants of anxiety is to be 
found in the activity of the endocrine 
glands. Under the influence of emotion, 
these glands, especially the adrenals, 
pour into the blood stream their power- 
ful chemical secretions, producing pro- 


found bodily changes. The blood pres- 
sure and pulse rate are accelerated; 
respiration is quickened; the liver dis- 
charges more sugar into the blood as 
fuel for the muscles; the muscles them- 
selves are tensed for action; the move- 
ments of the stomach and intestines are 
reduced to a minimum. In brief, the 
body is made ready for defensive action 
against the threatening danger. 

If the danger can be met and disposed 
of, all returns to normal. However the 
dangers and sources of anxiety that be- 
set human beings in our complicated 
modern life are often long-lasting. The 
mother’s anxiety about her soldier son 
continues during the whole time he is 
on the battlefront. The father’s anxiety 
about supporting his family can last for 
years. Under the influence of such pro- 
longed emotion, the bodily changes de- 
scribed above tend to become permanent, 
and assume the form of reflexes. Once 
established, these reflexes tend to keep 
going even after the original cause of 
anxiety has disappeared. The person is 
then more or less continually in an anx- 
iety state without apparent cause, be- 
sieged by vague and indefinite fears, 
which are in reality the result of his 
physical condition. 


There seem to be some people, more- 
over, who are physiologically predis- 
posed to anxiety states, even without 
being conditioned by prolonged emotion. 
Such individuals have a natural imbal- 
ance of the endocrine system, or a native 
weakness of the brain centers which con- 
trol emotional expression, producing 
much the same physical effects as long 
continued emotional strain. Consequent- 
ly, such persons are particularly sus- 
ceptible to fear and anxiety. They are, 
as it were, on the look-out for some- 
thing to worry about, and if such be 
found, they react with an abnormal 
and exaggerated state of anxiety. Of 
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course, where such a physiological cause 
is present, the only adequate remedy 
is to be found in proper medical treat- 
ment. 


The psychological cause af anxiety 
consists in the perception of an antici- 
pated danger which the person is not 
sure he can meet successfully. As long 
as the danger threatening is real and 
probable, and as long as the consideration 
of the mind is directed to the remedying 
of a harmful situation, or to planning 
a successful program of action, the anxi- 
ety is normal and reasonable. Just as 
all the other emotions, anxiety has its 
usefulness in human life. It makes one 
plan carefully, consider consequences, 
and guard against future obstacles and 
dangers. Anxiety about the support of 
his family should spur a man on to 
diligence in his work. Solicitude for 
health should lead a person to avoid 
needless exposure to contagion. It would 
be unwise, and even harmful, then, to 
attempt to banish all normal and reason- 
able anxiety from human life. 


What the person should try to banish 
from his life is abnormal and unreason- 
able anxiety. For when it becomes ex- 
cessive, it not only does not effect any- 
thing constructive, it not only needlessly 
tortures the soul, but also paralyzes 
effort, and even brings on at times the 
very evil it seeks to avoid. Many stu- 
dents, for example, have failed in their 
examinations just because they worried 
themselves into a state in which mental 
concentration was impossible. Count- 
less men and women have become so 
anxious about their health that they 
worried themselves into high blood-pres- 
sure or peptic ulcers. Not a few mar- 
ried women have lost their husbands’ 
love because they were so jealously anxi- 
ous to retain it. 


By way of practical application, that 
anxiety is unreasonable, and should 
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be banished from one’s mind: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


which is concerned with inevit- 
able things, such as death, old age, 
the growing up of one’s children. 
Worry about such things can do 
nothing to prevent them. It is 
not only useless, but harmful, 
causing needless disturbance of 
soul, and preventing attention to 
the matters that really deserve 
consideration. Such _inevitables 
should be faced rationally, fitted 
into our philosophy of life, and 
then accepted with resignation to 
the wise and loving Will of God. 
which is preoccupied with things 
about which we can do nothing, 
although they are not inevitable 
in themselves. If, for instance, a 
train is late, and likely to miss a 
connection, some people work 
themselves into a state of nervous 
frenzy, trying, as one man put 
it, “to be the train.” Here, too, 
worry is useless and unprofitable. 
The person may as well face the 
facts. If he arrives in time for 
the connection, well and good. If 
not, he just has to make the best 
of it. In the meantime, he may as 
well relax and read his newspaper. 
Getting all worked up will not 
make him arrive any faster. 


which regards dangers and evil 
that threaten only in imagination. 
A person, for example, hears that 
approximately one out of every 
nine human beings now living will 
die of cancer. Immediately he be- 
gins to fret and worry about him- 
self having cancer, though there 
is no reason whatsoever to think 
that he has it. Or the wife will 
grow anxious: “What if my hus- 
band would die!”, although the 
husband is in perfect health. There 
are enough real and tangible dan- 
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gers in life, without the individual 
concocting purely imaginary ones. 
It is foolish to trouble oneself 
about mere possibilities, when 
there is no definite reason to be- 


lieve that they will happen. And 


yet, many people make a torture 
out of their lives because of such 
vain fears. As Mark Twain hu- 
morously remarked: “I have had 
many troubles in life; but most of 
them never happened.” The only 
sensible course is to concern one- 
self with present realities, leaving 
future intangibles in the Hands of 
God. 


which fears the loss of things 
which are not really worthy of 
love. How much useless anxiety 
is the result of vanity, pride, av- 
arice, sensuality and other inordi- 
nate passions! A woman is cast 
into panic by the appearance of 
a gray hair in her head. A public 
speaker is tortured by the fear of 
not making an impression com- 
mensurate with his own opinion of 
his talents. The business man, 
who is already rich beyond all 
need, spends sleepless nights in 
his quest for an increase of wealth. 
The social climber goes through 
agonies of worry lest her party 
be a failure. The sole remedy for 
such inordinate anxieties is by re- 
flection to acquire a true sense of 
values, taking into account the 
real purpose of life, and the eter- 
nal destiny of the soul. The only 
thing that is absolutely necessary 
is the salvation of one’s soul. 
Temporal things are of their 
nature transitory, and have only 
relative value.. They should be 
sought without excessive solici- 
tude, and with due subordination 
to spiritual values. 
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5) which results from excessive love 


6 


— 


even of a good object. A mother 
may rightly love her son; but she 
should not love him to such an 
excess that she is disturbed at 
seeing him grow up, take a normal 
interest in girls, and marry, just 
because this means that he must 
to some extent be separated from 
her. It is right, too, to be con- 
cerned about one’s health; but not 
to the extent that anxiety about 
health becomes almost the sole’ 
concern of life. As has been stated, 
all temporal things, even those 
that are good, must be loved with 
due measure, and with proper 
subordination to the other values 
of life. None of them should be 
allowed to become an end in it- 
self. 


which is the result of trying to 
retain two contradictory things. 
The young man who is unwilling 
to decide definitely to have done 
with illicit sex practices is torn 
between his desire for pleasure 
and his desire to retain his self- 
respect and to remain faithful to 
the dictates of conscience. As long 
as he refuses to decide the con- 
flict in favor of his higher inclina- 
tions, he will remain a prey to 
nervous tension and anxiety. The 
young woman who wants to re- 
main faithful to her religion, but 
at the same time cherishes an at- 
traction to a married man, and 
seeks his company, will be subject 
to the continued anxiety that al- 
ways accompanies emotional con- 
flict. The only way to obtain 
mental peace in the face of con- 
flicting desires is to face the con- 
flict squarely, decide it rationally 
according to the principles of 
reason and faith, and then reso- 
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lutely expel any lingering love or 
memory of the lower impulse. 


Summarizing what has been said, the 
path to mental peace in the midst of 
the numerous anxieties that are an in- 
evitable part of human life involves: 


1) Getting a true perception of values. 


2 


— 


There is only one absolute good, 
the salvation of one’s soul. There 
is only one absolute evil, mortal 
sin. All other goods of life have 
only relative value. All other evils 
can lead to good, when considered 
from an eternal viewpoint. Hence, 
the pursuit of temporal goods, 
and the flight from temporal evils 
must be accomplished with reason- 
able care and solicitude. The per- 
son should do what he can, ac- 
cording to the measure of his 
human powers, to obtain the nec- 
essary good things of life, and to 
ward off evils to his body and soul. 


Faith and confidence in the loving 
Providence of God. No human 
being, however, is capable, by his 
own foresight and ability, of ward- 
ing off all evils and dangers from 
himself. But faith gives the as- 
surance that man is not left to 
shift for himself. God’s Providence 
watches over every detail of 
human life, directing every hap- 
pening and event to His own Glory 
and to the good of those who love 
and serve Him. With a Father’s 
loving care, He provides even 
temporal goods as needed. “Be 
not solicitous what you shall eat, 
or drink, or put on. For your 
Heavenly Father knows that you 
have need of all these things. Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His Justice, and all these things 
will be added unto you.” 

In like manner, He provides the 
grace needed at each moment by 
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the soul. It is foolish, then, to 
disturb oneself about future temp- 
tations and dangers, asking: 
“What shall I do in the moment 
of death?” “If I were to be tor- 
tured like the martyrs, would I 
be strong enough to remain faith- 
ful?” If God sees fit to place you 
in such trials, He will likewise 
provide the grace and strength you 
will need to remain true to Him. 
God suffers no one to be tempted 
beyond his strength. 


3) Discipline of the imagination and 
of the emotions. Fortified by a 
true perception of values, and by 
faith and confidence in God, the 
man must resolutely banish from 
his imagination foolish and use- 
less anxieties and fears, concern 
about inevitable things, such as 
death and old age, apprehension 
of imaginary evils, and preoccupa- 
tion with events about whose out- 
come he can do nothing. Such 
thoughts must be immediately ex- 
pelled, and the attention diverted 
to useful and constructive fields 
of action. In like manner, the 
emotions of vanity, sensuality, av- 
arice, and the like, must be 
brought into subjection to the 
reason and will, lest they lead to 
disturbance of soul through exces- 
sive attachment to vain and trans- 
itory things. 


In this manner, having acquired mas- 
tery over his unruly imagination and 
appetites, fortified by a proper percep- 
tion of the true values of human life, 
and strengthened by faith and confidence 
in God, a man can bring order into his 
mental and moral life, conquer needless 
anxieties and fears, and find lasting 
peace of heart even amid the confusion 
and complexity of life in this modern 
world. 











Readers Retort 


(Readers are invited to express disagreement with opinions and 
articles published in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed and 
the address of the writer given, though the name will be withheld 
from publication on request. Freedom to condense long letters is 


reserved by the editors.) 


South Pasadena, California 
I have enjoyed the recent articles by H. J. 
O’Connell on mental ills . . . but there is one 
flaw in the third article of the series that 
could have serious implications for the future 
welfare of infants whose parents may read 
the article. The article says: “The hysteric 
adult is usually one who has been pampered 
and spoiled in childhood. The process may 
have begun in infancy. . . . As a baby he 
was rocked, petted, and fed whenever he 
cried. . . . The baby should learn that it 
cannot get what it wants merely by crying 
for it.” . . . I think that a perusal of some 
of the current researches in orphanages, clin- 
ics and nurseries will bear out the contention 
that when an infant cries, he is usually ex- 
pressing distress—a demand for succor. It is 
the only way he has to ask for help. If this 
help is not forthcoming, is not the danger 
greater that he will develop the roots of 
hysteria, neurosis, frustrations, etc., than if he 
is attended to and made secure in the knowl- 
edge that there is someone who will love 
him... ? 
Carol K. Witte 
We are well aware that there is an 
extreme to be avoided in the disciplining of 
infants. As recent studies have shown, it 
is neither good psychology nor in accord- 
ance with God-given parental instincts to 
pay little heed to the crying of infants for 
the sake of “training” them. But there is 
also the other extreme, of permitting an 
infant to learn that by crying or raising 
a fuss it can get anything. It is true that 
the only means of expressing a need that 
a child has is crying, but it can cry for 
things it should not have or cannot have, 
and that is where the discipline that pre- 
vents hysteria in later life begins. 
The Editor 
Kerrick, Minnesota 
In the article “A Physician Finds Faith” 
D. J. Corrigan makes a statement that is 
completely contrary to all the experiences I 
have had, a statement that is typical of the 
clergy. He says: “Startling . . . it is to learn 
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that these two non-Catholic souls found their 
inspiration for entering the Catholic Church 
in the exalted mysticism of St. John of the 
Cross and the sympathetic asceticism of Father 
Faber.” Why are you priests startled at such 
a fact? Why this shying away from mysti- 
cism on the part of the great majority of the 
clergy? . . . We have had the blessing of 
being the instruments in three conversions. 
Two of them flatly stated they would never 
have listened to a talk on Catholicism, but 
stories of mystics intrigued them, and from 
almost anti-Catholics they finally turned into 
daily communicants. . . . Don’t be concerned 
that non-Catholics understand the mystics, 
but be concerned that Catholics do not under- 
stand them. . . . Nineteen hundred years of 
Popes doesn’t mean a thing to many non- 
Catholics, but Father Lee’s story of Fr. Pius’ 
vomiting (cf. October Liguorian) will make 
them ask questions. 
Ray P. Hogan 
This rebuke about Catholics’ (and Cath- 
olic priests’) neglect of the mystics and 
mystical theology has some point to it. 
However, to priests whose daily routine it 
is to instruct non-Catholics for entrance 
into the faith, and to answer the questions 
of both Catholics and non-Catholics about 
their faith, it still seems rather startling 
that the “heady wine of the spirit” to be 
found in the life and writings of St. John 
of the Cross was the principal influence 
in leading a soul into the true Church. 
Most priests know more about the mystics 
than they reveal in the process of giving 
instructions or talking about religion, but 
they also have a very sound regard for the 
necessity of what is known in asceticism as 
“discernment of spirits.’ Without that, 
egregious blunders can be made. To obvi- 
ate such mistakes, they insist on the rational 
foundations of faith and on faith itself. 
Ordinarily, reason and faith lead to under- 
standing of and interest in the mystics; 
the strange thing in Dr. Hiskey’s case, and 
in the two cases of our correspondent, is 
that interest in a mystic led to the neces- 
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sary rational understanding of faith and 
faith itself. : 
The Editor 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 
As a non-Catholic’ and a Socialist I want 
to take issue concerning your article in the 
September Liguorian “Why Be a Socialist?” 
Your lead statement is not quite fair. The 
anti-Communist position is not used as a point 
of appeal (by American Socialists). Person- 
ally I would vote against admitting to our 
membership anyone whose major interest in 
affiliating with us was our anti-totalitarian 
position. Red witch hunters can always find 
plenty of the company they like in totalitar- 
ian movements of the right. . . . I am happy 
that you are aware of the “familiar ring” of 
our objectives. Thousands of Christians have 
discovered that in democratic socialism they 
find much that is a part of the social Gospel 
and the social teaching of the Church. But 
I was amazed at the attempt you made to 
link Hitler and Mussolini and the National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party with Social- 
ism. Hitler and Mussolini were not Socialists 
when they set out to build the organizations 
which they finally saddled on the German and 
Italian people. . . . But to the point: Assume 
that I as a Catholic took the several En- 
cyclicals on social justice seriously and was 
moved to attempt to translate the ideals con- 
tained therein into political action — where 
would I go? Here in America should I follow 
the Republican Party, the Democratic Party, 


about through political means the program 
of the Church? Certainly the two capitalistic 
parties of greed and the profit system hardly 
fit into the Christian program. I am certain 
that if there is any political program closer 
to the basic ideal of the Sermon on the Mount 
it is the program of the democratic Socialists. 
Wm. Osborne Hart 
Socialism has many different forms and 
shades of meaning, but they all have two 
things in common for which our corres- 
pondent will not find the support he claims 
either in the Gospel of Jesus Christ or in 
the social Encyclicals of the Popes. They 
are 1) a diminution, sometimes to the point 
of abrogation, of the natural right of pri- 
vate property, and 2) a vesting of power 
in the hands of political authority that is 
unwarranted by the natural law and uni- 
formly discredited by the experiences of 
history. Hitler did call his party a “Social- 
ist” party, no matter how much it may be 
disclaimed by present day Socialists, and 
more than that, many of the -reprobated 
things he did could not be reprobated by 
any Socialists on the ground of their prin- 
ciples. The answer to the sins of capital- 
ism is distributism, not socialism, which 
means resistance to economic monopolies 
and the spread of ownership among all the 
people. Private ownership is a basic prin- 
ciple (taken for granted) in the Gospels; 
it is never lost sight of in the Encyclicals 

of the Popes. 
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(For a reader's retort requiring longer treatment, see 
Side Glances for this month, page 565.) 


oe Be 
Look at Yourself 


The Irish Digest, quoting Norman Barnes, lists some physical characteristics 
which can be taken as indications of character. 


When a man’s eyes are tinged with red, it generally indicates a suspicious nature 
and bad temper. Drooping eyelids denote a musician or a poet; while a man with 
both small eyes and ears is definitely not to be trusted. One writer believes that 
a woman with triangular fingernails can’t keep secrets, while a man with long, 
slim fingernails may be artistic, but not much good at supporting his family. 
Honesty and hot temper are supposed to be indicated by little round nails, while 
ridges in the nails indicate a nervous temperament. As for wrinkles in the fore- 
head: if they are horizontal, they betoken that the one who wears them is a 
worrier, but if vertical, they reflect intellectuals who enjoy arguing. Smiles, of 
course, are a great indication of character: William Lyon Phelps’ test is a simple 
one: if a smile improves a man’s face, he is a good man; if it disfigures his face, 
he is bad. 
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The Editor 
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In the frequent discussion of what some 
people like to call the Negro problem in the 
United States, there are some white persons 
who feel that the clinching argument against 
permitting Negroes to share the inalienable 
rights granted to all Americans by their Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights and against admit- 
ting them to equality of opportunity in em- 
ployment, recreation, education and religion, 
is the danger that this will lead to inter- 
marriage. The attitude is well expressed in 
a letter to The Liguorian which reads as 
follows: “In the June issue of your magazine 
there is an article by D. J. Corrigan on 
‘Catholics and Race Prejudice’. I agree with 
most of its contents, but have you (or D. J. 
Corrigan) ever stopped to realize that by tak- 
ing the Negro race into our schools, we must 
also take the Negro people into our scholastic 
and social activities, into our homes and into 
our families, through marriage???? ... What 
does the Catholic Church think of marriages 
between the white and black races????? I 
shall be looking for an answer to that question 
in a future edition of The Liguorian.” 


There is no fear, on the part of those 
of us who have been crusading for justice to 
Negroes, of tackling this question frankly. 
The writer of the above letter puts a very 
simple question: “What does the Catholic 
Church think about marriage between the 
races?” and it can be very simply answered. 
As far as the Church goes, there is no impedi- 
ment, prohibitive or diriment, against mar- 
riage between white and colored. More than 
that, on at least one occasion in history the 
Catholic Church has persuaded a civil gov- 
ernment to change its laws banning marriage 
between Negroes and white people in order 
that couples who had been living in con- 
cubinage might be able to validate their 
unions by sacramental marriage. In Catholic 
countries, where there is no race prejudice, 
marriages between white and colored persons, 
while not frequent, are celebrated before the 
altar like any others. There is nothing in- 
trinsically evil in such marriages; nothing for- 
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By the Bystander 


bidden by the natural, divine or ecclesiastical 
law. There is a strongly worded impediment 
in the laws of the Church forbidding a Cath- 
olic to marry a non-Catholic, and it is a 
diriment (invalidating) impediment if the non- 
Catholic is a pagan. Many who pay little 
attention to that prohibition are the very 
ones who want to create an impediment where 
there is no natural basis for one at all. 


* 


However, it is not sufficient to consider only 
what the Church thinks about such marriages, 
especially here in America, with its handed 
down fears, prejudices and fixations. To ob- 
tain an adequate view of the much feared 
consequences of granting equality and justice 
to Negroes, it should be asked: “What do 
Negroes think about marriages with white 
people?” The answer is that they think 
about them scarcely at all. On at least two 
occasions when the bystander mentioned to 
cultured and educated Christian Negroes the 
fears of intermarriage that so many white 
people bring up, they have answered that as 
far as their race is concerned, there is not only 
not a desire or’ plan for intermarriage, but on 
the contrary, there is a strong instinct and 
desire to marry into their own race. They 
feel, and it is humiliating to know that many 
white people have to be reminded of this 
by Negroes, that marriage is a matter between 
two persons and God; that Christian prudence 
suggests that a person should choose a mar- 
riage partner with whom it will be possible 
to achieve both temporal and eternal happi- 
ness; that, with social conditions such as they 
are in this country, it would usually be haz- 
ardous if not fatal for a Negro to marry a 
white person, even as an exception to the 
common instinct and general rule; but that 
the possibility of an occasional inter-racial 
marriage, which is actually nobody’s business 
but that of the persons involved, and which 
is not contrary to any law of God, is abso- 
lutely no reason for depriving 12 million 
Negroes of their human, social and demo- 
cratic rights in a so-called free nation. 
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This matter of putting up the possibility 
of inter-racial marriage as a barrier to justice 
for the Negro becomes even a cause for shame 
when one has any knowledge of the treat- 
ment that Negro womanhood has received 
at the hands of the “superior” whites. This 
is not a pleasant thing to set down, but to 
put it as cleanly as possible, it may be said 
that there are comparatively few colered 
people in this country today who have not 
some “white” blood in their veins, and many 
of them are more white than Negroid. Be- 
fore the Civil War, and in some places long 
after it and even down to the present day, 
Negro women have been accepted as prosti- 
tutes, paramours, “kept” women, and con- 
cubines by white men. Any Catholic con- 
science that does not revolt at this moral 
enslavement and degradation of Negro woman- 
hood, this chartering of their souls for hell, 
is Catholic only in name; any conscience that 
implicitly approves of the above by demanding 
that there never be a marriage between white 
and colored is degenerate. We repeat that this 
does not mean that there will be or should 
be general intermarriage between the races; 
the Negroes, despite their own consciousness 
of the injustices to their race, want that no 
more than white people, because they have 
the same general instinct as white people have 
to marry their own. It does mean that there 
is something grimly Pharisaical about the 
person who winks at common concubinage be- 
tween white and colored, and then, on a pre- 
tentiously high plane of virtue, expresses horror 
at the thought of a virtuous white person 


being united in marriage to an equally virtu- 
ous colored person. 


Our correspondent above states that taking 
Negroes into American schools inevitably 
means that we must take them into our fam- 
ilies through marriage. We have tried to show 
that this “must” is a fallacious conclusion. 
Far more inexorable in logic and demanding 
in Christian principle is the truth that refus- 
ing them a decent education, on a par with 
that offered to any other American, is anti- 
Catholic and immoral. The Catholic Church 
has a universal law that every Catholic child 
must be educated, if possible, in a Catholic 
school. If Catholic Negro children are kept 
out of Catholic schools, they are thereby 
forced, in nine cases out of ten, into public 
schools, against their consciences and their 
éternal welfare. If Negro children are kept 
out of public schools attended by white chil- 
dren, it means, in nine cases out of ten, that 
they will either get no schooling or be forced 
into the pitifully inadequate and grossly under- 
privileged schools set apart for them by the 
white people. For the true Catholic the prin- 
ciples are very clear: Negroes have the same 
human nature, the same souls, the same God 


given rights, the same destiny, as have any 


other creatures made to the image and like- 
ness of God. They are our “neighbor” in the 
sense in which Christ used the word: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” They are 
actual or potential members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ—‘we are members one of 
another.” 





The Summit of Charity 


One of the religious orders founded in the middle ages was that known as 
the Knights of St. Lazarus. Its purpose was to take care of lepers. When one 
realizes the fear with which leprosy was regarded in an age when there was no 
known treatment of the disease, one can understand in some small way the 
charity of the men who joined the Order of the Knights of St. Lazarus. 


Not content with devoting themselves to creatures whom society had rejected 
with horror, they even went to the extent of clothing the lepers in their own 
habit, raised them to the dignity of religious, and called them by the name of 
brethren. They permitted them to attend all their meetings, to join in the election 
of the superior, and at meal time to take the best of the meat that was prepared 
in the kitchen, while they themselves took what was left over. 

The priory of Mont-aux-Malades, near Rouen in France, was half leper and 
half non-leper. Yet, there was no distinction between the two classes except in 
the heroic charity practiced by the non-lepers toward the “venerabiles fratres 
infirmi”, as the lepers were called, which means “venerable sick brothers.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


The Gift of the Kings 


In Spain it is the custom for children 
at Christmas time to put their shoes on 
the sill outside_the bedroom window in 
the hope that the Three Kings of the 
Orient on their annual journey to Beth- 
lehem may stop and fill the little shoes 
with gifts. 

The mother of Alfonso XIII was a 
truly Christian woman, and she seized 
upon this opportunity to teach her little 
son a lesson in charity. 

When the boy Alfonso hurried to look 
at his shoe on Christmas morning, he 
found this note: 

“To our beloved confrere, His Most 
Catholic Majesty, King of Spain: 


“You are expecting a present, a very 
fine, beautiful and splendid one, such 
as kings give to one another. But we 
have brought you no present, on pur- 
pose, because we want you to have a 
little disappointment this time. A King 
should learn what disappointment means, 
because he has sometimes to cause dis- 
appointment to others, and to make 
them do what they do not wish to do. 
He must know how it feels to have that 
happen to others by having sometimes 
felt it himself. 


“When you are a man and have every- 
thing you want, you must never forget 
that there are many people in the world 
who have nothing at all; you must notice 
these sad and disagreeable things so as 
to prevent them whenever you can. Re- 
member that there are a great many 
children who are always disappointed. 
They want our toys very much. But 


such children cannot have any presents 
from the Wise Men. They would have 
to put their shoes outside the windows 
of their rooms, but they haven’t any 
rooms, any windows, or any shoes. 


Your kingly confreres, 
Balthasar, Kaspar and Melchior.” 


The Christmas Roses 


A legend that was popular in the 
Middle Ages relates the story of Mad- 
elon, a little shepherd maid, who ac- 
companied the shepherds at Christmas 
to worship the new-born Babe. 

The little girl, standing behind her 
companions, began to weep because she 
had no gift to offer the holy Child as He 
lay on His bed of straw. 

Suddenly the angel Gabriel stood be- 
side her and said: 

“Little shepherdess, why do you 
weep?” 

“Alas,” she replied, “because I have 
no gift to offer to the Infant Jesus. If 
I could only give Him some roses, for 
He has not a single flower; but it is 
freezing, and spring is far away.” 

Then the angel took Madelon by the 
hand and leading her into a nearby 
field, he struck the ground with the tip 
of His wings. And behold! the ground 
was covered with countless fragrant 
flowers of every variety and hue. 


With a cry of delight, the little girl 
gathered a bouquet of these beautiful 
flowers, and kneeling at the feet of the 
new-born King, joyfully offered Him 
her gift. 
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The Christmas Bonus 


The word “bonus” has come to have 
a pleasant English meaning. In Latin it 
is an adjective and signifies “good.” 
We have made it a noun in English, and 
perhaps the child’s term “goodie” is 
about the best synonym for what it 
means. A bonus is a subsidy, a gift, 
a largesse not strictly due. It is used 
principally of extra payments of money 
made to employees at certain times of 
the year. 

Christmas is, of course, the best time 
of the year for giving bonuses. Those 
employers who find that during the year 
they have realized more profits than 
they had expected and who have some- 
thing of Christ’s own “share-the-wealth” 
spirit, usually choose Christmas as the 
appropriate time to make their em- 
ployees happy by handing out bonuses. 
Thereby they please Christ, whose com- 
ing was the greatest “bonus” heaven 
ever sent to earth, and they prove them- 
selves not so attached to this world’s 
goods that they are in danger of some 
day hearing Christ say to them: “Woe 
to you rich, for you have your reward.” 

However, bonuses should never be 
thought to substitute for the payment 
of living wages. A man who pays his 
workers $25 a week when he could pay 
$40 (more like a living wage today) 
and who still makes a good profit both 
for himself and his business, deserves 
no orchids for handing out a 25 or 50 
dollar bonus at Christmas time. Such 
bonuses are merely a measure of ex- 
pediency; they are intended to cover 
up injustice and to provide the stock 
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answer of many employers to requests 
for more adequate wages. “I give a 
bonus, don’t I?” 

The bonuses that are pleasing to the 
Christ who made Christmas are those 
that are added to living wages. 


Lesson for Lovers 


The 16-year-old girl in Chicago who 
threw a pair of shears at her older sister 
in an argument over a borrowed dress 
offers a neat little object lesson to all 
the brothers and sisters, nay, to all the 
lovers in the world. The shears hap- 
pened to strike the girl in such a way 
that they killed her. Later on the 
younger girl sobbed out her excuse: “I 
didn’t meant to do it. I only wanted 
to show that I was angry at her. I 
really loved my sister.” 


That is the whole trouble with the 
love of a great many people. It is will- 
ing to do anything to its objects short 
of killing them. Or, in other words, the 
pretense of love can be maintained 
through violent displays of anger, 
through hard words and cruel deeds, 
through selfishness, envy and revenge. 
If any of these bring about the death 
of a loved one, it must be called acci- 
dental because, they say, love was there 
all the time. And so love gets a new 
definition: Love is that which permits 
you to do anything at all to another, 
short of deliberate murder. 

The girl in Chicago is not alone in 
her folly. There are thousands of hus- 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters, 
parents and children, who could just as 
easily be in her place. They have been 
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angry at one another for just as trivial 
reasons; and they have done just as 
impulsive and dangerous things to one 
another. In the tragedy of the two sis- 
ters in Chicago let them see their folly 
and begin to fulfill the real definition 
of love, which is the desire and the will 
to make others happy and to spare 
them from pain—the pain of an aching 
and wounded heart as well as that of 
a fatal stabbing with a pair of shears. 


Journey from Fatima 


Our Lady of Fatima herself turned 
pilgrim during the summer months of 
1947. 

On May 3rd and 4th, 1947, an in- 
ternational pilgrimage of the JCF, as- 
sociation of Catholic young women, 
gathered at Our Lady’s shrine at 
Fatima. Out of the enthusiasm of this 
gathering came the inspiration for a 
journey to be taken by Our Lady her- 
self, in the guise of a statue represent- 
ing her apparitions at Fatima in 1917, 
from Portugal to the Holy Father in 
Rome. 

In fact, the idea was first suggested 
by Sister Lucy, the sole survivor of the 
three children who were favored with 
the apparitions in 1917. She mentioned 
it to Miss Maria Theresa Pereira da 
Cunha, head of the Ladies of Catholic 
Action in Portugal, who in turn pro- 
posed it to the bishop of Leiria (the 
diocese including Fatima), and he glad- 
ly agreed at once. On May 13, he sol- 
emnly crowned the chosen statue in 
Fatima, and that same day, the anni- 
versary of the first apparitions forty 
years before, it began its journey to- 
wards Rome. 

But Sister Lucy’s inspiration was for 
more than a journey of Our Lady to 
Rome; her dearest wish and prayer was 
that the statue continue from Rome and 
travel to Russia. 
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She recommended that prayers be 
said by all lovers of Our Lady and of 
peace for the world that this miracle 
of grace be realized. It is impossible, of 
course, from a merely human viewpoint 
at the present time; but every mirac- 
ulous answer to prayer is impossible 
from a human viewpoint. In this case, 
new hope was given for the realization 
of Sister Lucy’s dream by reason of a 
special coincidence in connection with 
the beginning of the pilgrimage of the 
statue of Fatima from Portugal to Rome. 

At that very time there happened to 
be in Portugal a priest from the Russian 
Ukraine, the Rev. Nicholas M. Kohut, 
consultor general of the Basilian order 
of St. Josaphat. He was acting as the 
representative of the only Ukrainian 
bishop still out of prison, Msgr. Bucko 
of the diocese of Cadi, and had come 
to Portugal to beg the bishops of that 
country for help in the education of 
seminarians from the Ukraine. 

While declaring that the persecution 
of the Church in the Ukraine was of 
the utmost ferocity, he nevertheless was 
able to say, when told of the proposed 
journey to Rome and Russia: “Feroci- 
ous as the persecution is in my country, 
it will soon come to an end. I have 
absolute faith in the conversion of Rus- 
sia. Our Lady of Fatima will work the 
miracle, and we must beg her for this 
miracle.” 


The plan called for an_ itinerary 
through Spain, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Luxemburg, and Italy to Rome. 
The statue finally reached Rome in Sep- 
tember, and there it was presented to 
the Holy Father. 

The border into Spain was crossed 
May 20. Day by day the journey con- 
tinued from town to town along the 
highways of Europe. The crowds ac- 
companying the statue from town to 
town and hamlet to hamlet proved even 








more immense than had been antici- 
pated, and when it took up its place 
of honor each evening on the altar of 
a church or wayside shrine, Our Lady 
immediately began to show her grati- 
tude for the love and trust shown her 
by answering the prayers of many who 
thronged around her. 


God grant that soon her prediction 
will be fulfilled, spoken at Fatima forty 
years ago, that she will soon come into 
her own in converted Russia! 


The Pedagogical Police 


The 54th annual convention of the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police was held in Duluth, Minnesota, 
the week of September 21. Most of the 
sessions were closed to the public; so, 
what went on behind those barred doors 
will have to wait until a future date for 
divulgement. But the meetings of the 
policemen that were open to the public 
might much better have been held in 
secret, for some of them, at least, added 
nothing to the advancement of morals 
or the curing of crime. A specific ex- 
ample is the meeting that advocated a 
more widespread sex education of teen- 
agers in the public schools. 


One would imagine that policemen 
above all others should realize that edu- 
cation in itself is no guarantee of a 
virtuous life. The Japanese were the 
most literate people in the world at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. And many of the 
really important criminals in the United 
States are men with university educa- 
tion. Policemen come across this pat- 
ent fact every day in their contacts with 
those who will not keep the law. How 
can they say, then, that to give more 
education is the answer to the problem 
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of crime? And especially, how can they 
imagine even in the wildest flight of 
their fancy that to show children all 
the tricks of sex will prevent children 
from tampering with sex? Are they 
stones themselves, or men with sex in- 
stincts so sublimated by the love of 
duty, that they feel no temptation to- 
wards wrong-doing when easy methods 
of doing wrong are presented to them? 


Again let it be repeated that the 
teaching of the dangers of fornication 
is no cure for fornication, especially 
when the teaching is done in public. 
Again let it be repeated that the proper 
place for sex education is the home, and 
the proper instructors, mother and 
father. Again let it be repeated that 
only by placing emphasis on the will can 
young people be trained to purity. But 
this implies religion. And, of course, 
the over-all picture of the country is 
quite irreligious. Besides, religion may 
not be taught in the public schools. So, 
it looks as though teen-age delinquency 
is here to stay for a while in spite of 
the air-batting that went on in that 
particular session of the police chiefs. 


The bankruptcy of authorities in find- 
ing ways and means of not only direct- 
ing young people to decent lives but 
even of keeping them decent while they 
are in the public schools, should be a 
great spur to Catholic parents to con- 
tinue the support of their own Catholic 
schools. These latter schools know how 
to strengthen the will and thereby to 
build character without having to 
flounder around with a hundred experi- 
ments which only too often make the 
last state of the child worse than the 
first. Public sex education to impres- 
sionable children will do just that—it 
will make the last state of the child 
worse than the first. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


Christmas Stories 
taken from 
The Incarnation, Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ 


A devout lady once wished to know 
what souls were the dearest to Jesus 
While hearing Mass one day, at the 
elevation of the Sacred Host, she saw 
the Infant Jesus on the altar, and with 
him three little girls. Jesus took the 
first, and caressed her fondly. He went 
to the second, and, taking her veil from 
her face, he struck her severely on the 
cheek, and turned his back upon her; 
but soon after, seeing that the child was 
saddened by such treatment, he com- 
forted her with all sorts of kindness. At 
last he approached the third; he seized 
her by the arm as if he were angry, 
struck her, and drove her away from 
him; but the more she saw herself ill- 
treated and repulsed, the more the little 
girl humbled herself and followed him. 
Then the vision ended. Desiring to know 
the meaning of the vision, the devout 
lady remained in church. Jesus appeared 
to her again, and told her that there 
are three types of souls that love him 
here on earth. Some love him, but their 
love is so weak that if they are not 
coaxed by spiritual pleasures they be- 
come uneasy, and are in danger of turn- 
ing their backs on him: of these the 
first little girl was a figure. The second 
child represented those souls who love 
him with a less feeble love, but who 
require to be comforted from time to 
time. The third girl was a figure of 
those more courageous souls who, though 
constantly abandoned and deprived of 
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spiritual consolations, do not cease to | 
do all they can to please their Lord. 
These, he said, are the souls in which 
he takes the greatest delight. 

* * * 

It is related in the life of Brother 
Benedict Lopez that while he remained 
in the army he led a life of great sin. 
He entered a church one day in the 
city of Travancor, and beheld an image 
of Mary with the Infant Jesus. Our Lord 
placed before his eyes his abandoned 
life. At the sight of his sins he almost 
despaired of pardon, but turning to 
Mary, with tears in his eyes, he recom- 
mended himself to her. He then per- 
ceived that the Holy Infant was also 
weeping, and that his tears were falling 
on the altar. So abundant were the tears 
that they were observed by others in 
the church who hastened to collect them 
in a cloth. Soon after this, Benedict, 
now repentant, forsook the world, and 
became a lay-brother in the Society of 
Jesus, in which he lived and died with 
the greatest devotion to the Sacred In- 
fancy of Jesus Christ. 

* * * 

While only a child, St. Edmund, who 
later became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was fond of prayer and solitude. One 
day he went to the country with a num- 
ber of other children. He left them and 
their games and while walking alone in 
a meadow occupied himself with re- 
peating little prayers to Our Lord. Of 








a sudden a beautiful Infant appeared to 
him, and addressed Him: “God bless 
you, My dear Edmund!” Then he asked 
him whether he knew who he was. Ed- 
mund replied that he did not. “What 
dost thou mean by not knowing me,” 
replied the heavenly Infant, “when I 
am always at thy side? If, then, thou 
desirest to know me, look at my fore- 
head.” Edmund looked and read on 
his forehead these words: “Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” The 
Infant then added: “This is my name; 
‘and I desire that in remembrance of 
the love I bear thee that thou shouldst 
sign thy forehead with this name every 
night, and it shall deliver thee from 
sudden death—as it will also deliver 
every one who shall do the same.” Ed- 
mund ever after signed himself with 
the name of Jesus. On one occasion the 
devil seized his hands to prevent him 
from doing so. But Edmund conquered 
him by prayer, and then forced him to 
tell him what was the weapon which he 
most feared. The devil replied that it 
was those words with which he signed 
his forehead. 
* ok x 

The devout Pelbart relates that the 
pious wife of a soldier, unable to con- 
vert her husband from a life of vice, 
prevailed upon him at least not to omit 
saying a Hail Mary every day before 
some image of our Lady. One day, as 
he was going to commit sin, he passed 
by a church. He entered and, seeing 
an image of our Blessed Lady, knelt 
to say his Hail Mary. What was his 
surprise when, upon looking up, he be- 
held the Infant Jesus in the arms of 
Mary covered with bleeding wounds! In 
indignation the soldier exclaimed: “Oh 
God, what barbarian has so ill-treated 
this innocent babe?” “It is you, sinner,” 
answered Mary; “it is you who thus 
ill-use my Son.” Filled with sorrow, 
and calling her Mother of Mercy, he 
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begged her to obtain him pardon. She 
replied: “You sinners call me Mother 
of Mercy, but you do not cease to make 
me a mother of sorrows and of misery.” 
The penitent, however, did not lose 
courage, and continued to pray.to Mary 
to intercede for him. Mary then turned 
to her Son and asked him to pardon 
this sinner. Her Son seemed reluctant 
to do so, but Mary said to him: “O 
my Son, I will not leave Thy feet if 
Thou dost not forgive this afflicted man, 
who has recommended himself to me.” 
In reply Jesus said: “My Mother, I 
have never refused you anything. If 
you desire the pardon of this sinner, let 
him be pardoned, and in token of the 
pardon which I grant him, I desire that 
he should come and kiss my wounds.” 
The sinner approached, kissed the 
wounds, and, behold, they were mir- 
aculously closed. Upon leaving the 
church, the soldier asked pardon of 
his wife. Both agreed to leave the 
world, entered separate monasteries and 
ended their lives by a holy death. 
* 2 * 

The most holy Virgin one day ap- 
peared to Blessed Collette, a Franciscan 
nun, and showed her the Infant Jesus 
covered with wounds, and said to her: 
“Thus it is that sinners continually treat 
my Son, renewing his death and my 
sorrows. My daughter, pray for them, 
that they may be converted.” To this 
we may add another vision, which the 
Venerable Sister Joanna of Jesus and 
Mary, also a Franciscan nun, had. She 
was one day meditating on the Infant 
Jesus being persecuted by Herod, when 
she heard a rumbling noise, as of armed 
men pursuing some one. Immediately 
she beheld a beautiful child, running 
towards her and all out of breath, ex- 
claiming: “Joanna, help me, conceal me! 
I am Jesus of Nazareth. I am flying 
from sinners, who wish to kill me, and 
persecute me as Herod did. Save me!” 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Christopher H. Dawson, 1889 
Philosopher of History 


I. Life: 

Christopher Henry Dawson was born at 
Hay’s Castle, Yorkshire, England, on October 
12th, 1889. His parents came from the English 
upper classes and he was raised in the culture 
and traditions of this class. Before entering 
the great public school of Winchester, Chris- 
topher studied at a preparatory school near 
Rugby. After a period of private tutoring, 
he matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford. 
He received his Master’s degree from the col- 
lege and later took postgraduate work in his- 
tory and sociology at his alma mater. Upon 
graduating from Trinity College, Dawson spent 
some time in private study under the famous 
Swedish economist, Gustav Cassel. While still 
a young boy the Catholic Church had ap- 
pealed to him through her saints and mystics. 
A visit to Rome at the age of nineteen again 
directed his thoughts to the Church. After a 
period of doubt he rethought his way back to 
religion, not to the half-way house of Angli- 
canism, but to the home of Catholicism. On 
January 6th, 1914, he was received into the 
Church at Oxford. Two years later on August 
9th, 1916, Dawson married Miss Valery Mary 
Mills. Mr. Dawson now lives at Oxford with 
his wife and three children. He devotes his 
time to studying, lecturing and writing. 


Il. Writings: 

Mr. Dawson has remained very faithful to 
his chosen field in all his writings. He has 
set out to investigate the relationship existing 
between religion and culture. It is his thesis, 
developed at length in Progress and Religion, 
that every civilization has been the product 
of some religion. He shows that the vitality 


of civilizations depends on their adherence to 
the religion that formed them. His main work 
is a projected five volume history of culture. 
So far only two books have appeared: The 
Age of the Gods is a study of prehistory; 
The Making of Europe demonstrates the form- 
ative influence that the Church had on Euro- 
pean culture. His other books, though not 
belonging to this series, are still concerned 
with his basic problem. The Spirit of the 
Oxford Movement deals with a revitalizing 
force in the Church of England. The Church 
and the Modern State shows the incompatibil- 
ity of the Catholic Church and the modern 
totalitarian states. Beyond Politics maintains 
that Religion is the only unifying force to 
hold nations together. 


III. The Book: 


It is difficult to select a book that will make 
a good introduction to Christopher Dawson. 
He is difficult to read because of the breadth 
of his knowledge and the compactness of his 
style. He is very clear, but it takes time to 
realize that every word and phrase has been 
finely chiseled to the exact shade of meaning 
intended by the author. Although The Modern 
Dilemma would be a good book to select, still 
we have chosen Enquiries into Religion and 
Culture. This book is a series of essays that 
represent a fair sampling of his style and 
concern with the influence of religion on 
culture. One of the essays traces the various 
steps in the rise and fall of the great cultures 
of the world. The essay on The Nature and 
Destiny of Man is a masterly treatise on 
Catholic doctrine. Christoper Dawson should 
be known by every intelligent Catholic student. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas — Reverend Gerald 
Vann, the noted English Dominican, has pub- 
lished an American edition of his book, St. 
Thomas Aquinas (Benziger, 185 pp., $3.00). 
The book is not intended as a complete outline 
of Thomistic doctrine, but as a study of the 
significance of St. Thomas for modern times. 
The basic problem that confronts the modern 
world, in the opinion of the author, is the 
cleavage between the Western and the Eastern 
world. The Western civilization is concerned 
with practical life of action; the Eastern cul- 
ture is dedicated to speculative meditation. 
The Western world has been built on reason; 
the Eastern world on the mysticism of intui- 
tion. The book demonstrates that the wisdom 
of St. Thomas is wide and deep enough to 
embrace the good qualities of both worlds. 

The author tries to present the matter in 
such a way that the bewildered non-Catholic 
can find a means of freeing himself from the 
intellectual chaos in which he finds himself. 
There are four chapters in this book that aim 
at a rounded explanation of the basic thesis. 
The first chapter is a brief biographical study 
of the life of St. Thomas. The materials that 
were at hand for the synthesis of St. Thomas 
are outlined in the second chapter. The third 
chapter is an analysis of the great work of 
the Angelic Doctor, the Theological Summa. 
The most important chapter is the last one 
which deals with the task of Thomism and 
Thomists today. It shows the direction that 
modern Thomism must follow in order to make 
its doctrine understandable to the modern 
mentality. Rev. Charles Hart, the Secretary 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Soci- 
ety, contributes a factual record of the actual 
influence of Thomism in our modern culture. 

This book shows the preoccupation that the 
better Thomistic philosophers have with the 
problems of the day. It follows the doctrine 
of Jacques Maritain and Christopher Dawson. 
Jacques Maritain has said much the same 
thing in his writings, notably in The Angelic 
Doctor. This study by Reverend Gerald Vann 
on St. Thomas Aquinas is a short practical 
essay that would appeal to a non-Catholic 
interested in the intellectual problems of the 
times. 


Father Plus on the Apostolate—The Grail 
press has published an American edition of 
the minor classic by Father Plus, S.J., Christ 
in Our Brethren (111 pp., $.75, paper cover). 
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It is intended for those called in a special 
way to the work of the Apostolate of souls. 
Three great phases of the work of the salva- 
tion of souls are stressed in this book. The 
Exterior Apostolate, the Apostolate of Prayer 
and the Apostolate of Suffering are well ex- 
plained. The pen of the author abounds with 
practical and inspirational hints for the task 
of the true apostle of Christ. Rightly does 
he insist on the primacy of the personal spir- 
itual life of the apostle as the only guarantee 
of true blessings upon the active work of 
zeal. As in his other books Father Plus is 
original and stimulating. Apostolic souls will 
have the flame of their zeal reenkindled by 
rereading Christ in Our Brethren. 


New Edition of the Fathers of the Church 
—A group of representative Catholic scholars 
have undertaken the important task of making 
a new English translation of some of the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church. When 
completed, almost three hundred texts will 
be translated in the projected 72 volumes. 
The individual books will sell at $4.00 a copy 
with a reduction of 10% for a subscription 
to the entire series. The Fathers can teach 
us so much about the beginnings of the Church 
that can guide us in our own modern prob- 
lems. The first volume to appear is The 
Apostolic Fathers (Cima Publishing Co., 401 
pp.). The works that are translated are: 
Some letters of St. Clement of Rome, Of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, a Letter of St. Polycarp, 
the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, Letter of 
Barnabas, the Didache, the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, Letter to Diognetus, and the Fragments 
of Papias. The translators are Reverend 
Francis X. Glimm, Reverend Joseph Marique, 
S.J. and Reverend Gerald Walsh, S.J. A brief 
introduction precedes each translation. At 
times notes are added where the translators 
feel an explanation is needed. This work is 
very scholarly and will appeal to all those 
interested in the early history of the Church. 


Books on Marriage—Recently three Cath- 
olic books on the important matter of love 
and marriage have been published. All three 
of them manifest the earnest effort that Cath- 
olics are making to furnish solid and practical 
information for the young boy and girl. Two 
of them are intended more as an immediate 
preparation for marriage; the other one is 
meant more for the teen-ager. 

The first book, The Art of Happy Marriage 
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(Bruce, 273 pp., $2.75) is by the Reverend 
James A. Magner. This is the most compre- 
hensive book on the subject that has yet 
been published by a Catholic writer. It 
covers most of the phases of marriage from 
an understanding of love and courtship, to 
the marriage itself and life after marriage. 
Unlike: most modern books, it sees marriage 
as far more than a process of sexual adjust- 
ment. Sex is shown as having a human and 
not a mere animalistic value. The other qual- 
ities that go to make up the desirable and 
necessary characteristics of a successful mar- 
riage are explained. Rightly does the author 
insist that a marriage built only on the physical 
aspects of sex is headed for disaster. The im- 
pediments of the Church are enumerated in 
one of the chapters. The fifteen chapters of 
the book present a frank and well rounded 
explanation of marriage. Such problems as 
contraception and mixed marriages have sep- 
arate chapters given to their discussion. The 
chapters on living together and as a part of 
the community, and on the little faults that 
often ruin a marriage are very well done. 
Without a doubt this is the best Catholic book 
on marriage that has come to our attention. 
It would make an excellent gift to one con- 
templating marriage. Priests should find great 
value in this book, either for their own in- 
formation or to give to others. Married people 
might well read this book as a refresher course 
on The Art of Happy Marriage. 


The second book is written by a married 
woman. So! You Want to Get Married 
(Bruce, 131 pp., $2.50) is by the convert 
author, Dorothy Fremont Grant. It too pre- 
sents the Catholic doctrine on marriage, but 
in a much more popular style that could be 
classed as colloquial. Mrs. Grant presents her 
thought under the form of a fast and brief 
commentary on the words of the marriage 
vows. She presents the traditional Catholic 
doctrine, but in a very appealing manner. The 
younger group would appreciate her book 
more than the older group. Perhaps the raci- 
ness of the style and the fact that the author 
is a married woman will help to sell this 
book. The book by Father Magner is much 
more thorough and will have much greater 
permanence. 


The third book is intended more for those 
in their teens, as is very clearly indicated 
in the title: Love, Sex, and The Teen-Agers 
(Queen’s Work, 48 pp., $.25). The author, 
Father Lord, has written one of his most im- 


portant pamphlets in this latest publication. 
It tells in frank and clear language the facts 
that the young have an absolute right to know. 
The physical and emotional differences that 
begin to manifest themselves at adolesence 
are adequately explained. The problems of 
personal purity are clearly faced and settled. 
The difficulties that often occur in dating are 
well met. This is the best book that has come 
out in recent years. It is a book that should 
be given to the boy or girl to read. One 
excellent feature is that boys and girls would 
understand the problems of each other better 
if they read this booklet. Priest and parents 
should welcome this work. Teen-agers most 
certainly will. 


Life of a French Princess—Madame Elisa- 
beth was the sister of the ill-fated King of 
France, Louis XVI. Miss Yvonee de la Vergne 
has written the life story of Madame Elisa- 
beth (Herder, 416 pp., $4.00). Elisabeth 
was the favorite sister of the King. Out of re- 
gard for him she deferred her entry into the 
convent. She was known for her great love 
of the poor and her countless benefactions 
to them. She was admitted into the circle 
of friends of Marie-Antoinette. Even the 
thoughtless revolutionary mob showed some 
consideration for her because of her great 
charity. She was imprisoned with the royal 
family and had to see the degradation that 
the captors forced on the gentle Dauphin. 
Finally Madame Elisabeth died on the scaffold 
along with other members of the royalty of 
France. The author has depicted a portrait of 
a gentle woman who had the qualities of a 
very holy woman. This is a heroic tale told 
in very simple language. This book will have 
its greatest sale among women who will 
appreciate better the tale and its telling. 


Paper Cut-outs for Children—Father Lord, 
S.J., is the designer of a series of religious 
cut-out pictures. These pictures represent 
scenes of a religious nature. Any child can 
easily cut out the figures that are marked 
with a perforated line. The present reviewer 
has tried them with children and found 
that they are enthusiastic about the pictures. 
The ones that are available are: The May 
Procession, Columbus in America, the Vision 
of the Sacred Heart, Father Marquette, 
Solemn High Mass, and Bernadette of Lour- 
des. The first three sell for $5.00 a hundred, 
and the last three for $10.00 a hundred. 
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A husband and wife quarreled at breakfast, 
and the husband, blazing with anger, pounded 
the table and shouted: “This time things have 
gone too far. I’m leaving for good!” 

“IT mean it, I’m never coming back again,” 
he continued dramatically. “Maybe I'll go 
into the wild jungles, or maybe to the stormy 
Arctic regions, I might even get into a rocket 
plane aimed at the moon.” 

He opened the front door, stepped out, then 
stepped right back into the house. 

“It’s a good thing for you,” he muttered, 
“that it’s raining!” 

@ 

What did one race horse say to another? 

“I don’t remember your mane, but your 
pace is familiar.” 

® 

A colored divine was once asked to explain 
the doctrine of election. Said he: “Brethren, 
it is this way. The Lord he is always voting 
for a man, and the Devil he is always voting 


against him. Then the man himself votes, and 


that breaks the tie!” 
° 
We like the device of the new Philadelphia 
agency, Martin and Andrews, to convey that 
they’ll do their darnedest because their survival 
depends on it. They picture a hound chasing 
a rabbit and explain: “The hound runs for 
his lunch . . . the rabbit runs for his life. Bet 
on the rabbit!” 
6 
As a man who once tipped the scales at 
250 pounds, I like the story of a certain stout 
party who was also wealthy. 
One day a visitor found this chap wearing 
a bathrobe with enormous checks, and a num- 
ber inscribed on each check. 
“What’s the idea?” the guest inquired. 
“T’ll show you,” offered the rich man. Sum- 
moning a butler, he yawned and ordered: 
“Jeeves, scratch Number 23!” 
® 
Jean’s piano lessons ware a painful struggle, 
while her dancing lessons were thoroughly 
enjoyed. When a visiting aunt inquired about 
these arts, she replied: “Well, I’m not very 
musical, but I’m quite dancical.” 


Lucid Intervals 


The neat, stylishly-stout woman turned 
sweetly to the plump woman near her as a 
seat on the crowded streetcar was vacated. 
“You sit down,” she suggested. “You're older 
than I am.” 

The plump one glared. “Indeed I am not 
older than you! Sit down yourself.” 

The first sat, smiling comfortably to herself. 
Several blocks later she leaned toward her seat- 
mate and confided quietly: “That remark gets 
me a seat every time.” 


The great big beautiful car drew up to 
the curb where the cute little girl was waiting 
for a bus, and a gentleman stuck his head 
out the window and said: 

“Hello, I’m driving west.” 

“How wonderful,” said the girl. “Bring me 
back an orange.” 


A Massachusetts reader reports that, during 
the balmy weather last October, he was walk- 
ing along the lakeshore and overheard this 
conversation between two very young boys: 

“Let’s go out in a boat.” 

“Yeah. And let’s go out real deep.” 

“And let’s go out all alone.” 

“Sure. Let’s go out all alone. Well—maybe 
we'd better take God along.” 

“Yeah. And maybe Grandpa, too.” 


Jonathan, five years old, had just finished 
lunching in a neighbor’s home and had be- 
haved like a little gentleman. 

Before leaving the table, he turned towards 
his hostess and said with great emphasis and 
conviction: “Thank you very much, Madam. 
This is the best meal I have had for years.” 


A railroad agent in India had been severely 
reprimanded for taking over duties outside 
his domain without orders from headquarters. 
He promised to reform. 

Not long afterward, the central office re- 
ceived a startling telegram, “Tiger on platform 
eating conductor. Wire instructions.” 
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lnformation, Please! 


In the January, 1948, issue of The Liguorian an index of all material 
published in its pages through 1947 will be given. Glancing over 
the list as it is being prepared, we find that the following are just 
some of the controverted or currently interesting topics on which 
the readers of The Liguorian were given material designed to help 
them form right judgments during 1947: 


Abortion Mental Diseases 

Atheists on the Radio Mothers-in-law 

Bible and Evolution National Association of Manufacturers 
Birth Control and Rhythm Negro Problem 

Catholic Trade Unionism Planned Parenthood 
Children and Movies Politicians’ Problems 
Church and Unions Predestination 

Coal Strike . Profits ond Wages 
Collapsing Homes Psychiatry 

Compulsory Military Training Race Prejudice 

Divorce Russia's Labor Unions 
Drink Socialism 

Euthanasia (Mercy Killing) Taft-Hartley Law 
Freedom for Workers Telephone Strike 

Love United Nations and Veto 
Marriage Problems Women 


Besides all this, there were hundreds of fascinating articles on 
non-vital topics, interesting anecdotes, humorous incidents, and short 
studies of purely personal problems. In all, there were 576 pages 
of widely varied reading diet for all classes of people. There is no 
single book published that contains that much reading matter for 
so small a price as $2.00. 


That is why we invite and urge our present readers to give the 
1948 Liguorian to relatives or friends as a Christmas present. We 
shall send Christmas greetings and announcement for all who 
do so. 
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